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ERE is the true and fasci- 

nating story of a large farm 
successfully operated according 
to organic methods. With graph- 
ic descriptions, fully illustrated, 
recommendations are given for 
the making of pastures, recla- 
mation of waste or derelict lands, 
and increasing the water-hold- 
ing capacity apd productivity of 
the soil. The value of mixed 
farming and reforestation, the 
importance of the earthworm, 
and the mechanization of the 
compost method are all clearly 
explained in Humus and The 
Farmer, just published by Rodale 
Press. 

It all began when what was 
regarded as one of the best 
herds in England proved, upon 
government inspection, to be 66% 
diseased—the result of deficien- 
cies in the food plants. The herd 
was dispersed and the valuable 
farm land sold. Friend Sykes 
then purchased 750 acres of land 
on the Salisbury Plain which 
farmers round about considered 


ORGANIC WAYS CHANGE 
750 “WORTHLESS” ACRES 
INTO RICH FARMLAND 


Successful Grower Tells Whole Story in New 
Rodale Book, “HUMUS AND THE FARMER" 


Prize Galloway 
Matron, Elsie 18 

(from ‘‘Humus 
and The Farmer”) 


practically worthless. He sub- 
soiled it and fertilized with nat- 
ural manures exclusively. Pas- 
ture and crop plants were grown 
which were rich in minerals and 
other nutrient materials. As a 
result, the cattle and _ horses 
were maintained in such health 
and vigor as had been hitherto 
unknown, and the land is now 
eagerly visited by outstanding 
agriculturists as one of the most 
interesting farms in the country. 


Artificials Uneconomical 


In his valuable, exciting book, 
Humus and The Farmer, Mr. 
Sykes places his essential acts 
of good farming in the following 


order of importance: (1) the 


Tripoding clover 
fer seed (from 
“Humus and 
The Farmer’’) 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 0.G.8-H, Emmaus, Penna. 


four-year pasture, (2) good ci 
tivation, including subsoiling,() 
organic manuring through th 
grazing of stock, and (4) cm 
posting. The details he givesd 
some of his scientific records # 
the farm are startling in ther 
originality and _ intriguing i 
their indication of the inate 
quacy of orthodox methods. 
In discussing the organic met 
od with present-day agrow 
mists, the latter invariably el 
the discussion by saying thi 
the ideal method of fertilizatio 
of the soil includes the use # 
plenty of both organic and ari: § 
ficial fertilizers. This is a dif 
cult argument to refute, but Mr. 
Sykes deals with it convincing) 
and gives comparative figures ® 
show the financial disadvantat 
of adding any artificials whi 
ever to adequate organic m 
nuring. The author foresees! 
dark future for agriculture i 
present practices are long 
tinued. 


416 pages. .40 photos. . $4! 
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Users Insist 
There’s 


in this can! 


TRY THIS ORGANIC DISCOVERY OF SCIENCE AND SEE IF YOU DON’T AGREE 


Makes compost quicker, 
easier, cheaper and better 
out of difficult materials. 


Use even sawdust and chaff. 
Compost garbage and sludge 
without odor! These make 
the ‘eal humus known to 
man 


See the magical difference it 
will make in weak, sluggish 
soils—just a few handfuls 
mixed into soil. It conditions, 
activates—adds life, energy 
and vitality. 


Use ActivO to reduce odors 
in outdoor toilets—while it 
converts the waste into an 
ash-like fertilizer-humus. 


All organic—no chemicals! 
Nature, 
NOW FOR THE INT 

ALL E INTER - 
ESTING DETAILS. 


Pl d 
“There “NOTHING 
like it; thi 
prod nothing “just as 
MAIL TO 
0 No. 


Northeastern States: 
Send the following: 


7 size for 1350 Ib. a at $2.00 ea. postpaid. 


0 No. 25 size for up to 3 to ith FRE 


With ActivO you cam 


Qvickly ond cheaply make rich, soll-builé- 


“ft bumus from house ond garden wort. 


0) No. 50 size, for 61 tons, $11.95, freight collect. 


NAME 


Plant a little with each seed 
and see the difference in 
our plants—and the yield! 
lowers, foo, have better 


Use ActivO to make 
organic fertilizer and mo 
manure—quickly (comp 
directions tell you how to do 
this and dozens of other un- 
usual garden tricks.) Use a4 
in hot beds, or to make 
beds without manure. 


ActivO is a rich, black, vel- 
v humus fortified with 
billions of Nature’s own 
beneficial micro-organisms, 
hormones, vitamins, minerals 


and the biotics, 
Nature’s balancers. 
e 


Its cost is amazingly little. 

(See below.) And it’s good 
for your compost, good for 
soil, good for EARTH- 


At dealers in sizes at 35c, 
$1.00 and up. your 
dealer TODAY—now. If ves 
dealer doesn’t have it, use 
coupon below. 


BENSON-MACLEAN PLANT PRODUCTS, Bridgeton 4, Ind. 
Address ActivO-Soilservice, P. 0. Box 131, Townsend, Mass. 
(Add 10% West of Rockies) 


(CO FREE literature; 
ActivO 
and composting. 


SHIPPING POINT 
lf different 
from P. 0. 


And Address 
ActivO makes compost 
in sanitary CABINET 
—in basement, garage 
or tiny backyard. Free 
plans with No.25 size. 
Check above. 


MORE THAN 


A COMPOST 
HASTENER! 


* 
Mite lown and garden fertitizer needed for «lew 
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t 
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TOP SOIL 


More valuable than gold! 
Without it you could not exist. 


During the Fall, nature provides the material 
for top soil in leaves and vegetable matter. 
Use these for making compost. 

In making compost use EARTHWORMS to 
turn it, as they add extra nutriments for 
your soil. 

Thru_ enlarged facilities we now can supply 
EARTHWORMS at prices within everyone’s 
reach. 

To help you we are giving FREE books with 
each order. 

1000 EARTHWORMS $4.9 
(Free book ‘“‘Our Friend the Earthworm”’) 
500 EARTHWORMS 2.95 
(Free book “‘Compost, How to Make It’’) 


Full instructions with each order. 


ORGANIC GARDENS 
Perry Hall, 


Fullerton, Md. 


SAVE TIME-SAVE LABOR-SAVE MONEY 
Compost Box 


GARDEN AID 


This scientifically designed unit 
more than pays for itself with 
every batch of compost 4 ft. square 
in size. It makes over a ton in 
a short time; enough to cover 400 
square feet one inch deep. Think 
what this amount of humus or 
other fertilizer would cost! 

The Wil-gro is not just a box, 
it’s a compost box engincered to 
save you time, labor, space and 
money. Made of weather-resistant cypress. 


Ruggedly con- 
structed, yet light enough to be easily handled. 


Only $18.75 complete plus shipping charges. 


Just the thing for the smaller garden. A compost box 
that measures only 38 inches’ square will make a good i 
ton of finely finished compost. Same rugged construction 
for only $15.75 complete plus shipping charges. 


Willow Grove Earthworm Hatchery 


257 Gilpin Road Willow Grove, Penna. 
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FINALLY CONVINCED 


Gentlemen: 

This time I am pulling in my neck 
—in other words I am reversing what 
I have said in the past letters I have 
written to you defending commercial 
fertilizers. 

During the wet years we got so that 
we used commercial fertilizer quite 
heavily while we thought we had good 
results. Then came the dry spells and 
we found out where we were at. As 
a result, all my last year’s supply of 
fertilizer is still stored away. First, 
I'll say, I’m not as tired as I was the 
last few years. So tired I just couldn’t 
get around. I do believe it helps. 

Next I am concentrating on smaller 
bits of land and take off more produce. 
-For instance, I have kept track of the 
number of bushels of tomatoes each 
year, etc. I have cut down from 2100 
plants to 1400 plants and increased 
about 150 bushels. The two past years 
I first planted oats in early spring, 
then planted my tomato plants in 
the oats about May 20th. Oats are 
disced in later. Leaves are added for 
a mulch. In 1948 I used about % 
bushel of compost on about 10 plants 
and sold 304 bushels not counting the 


cracked tomatoes we discarded due’ 


to dry spells and terrific rains follow- 
ing one another. These tomato seeds 
were planted in composted soil on 
April 15th. By May 15th, the pots 
were full of roots and the plants were 
set out in the field. This was just one 
month after the seeds were sown. In 
one more week plants were blossoming 
and making side branches. The first 
time I have ever experienced no damp- 
ing off, no disease, etc. Plants were on 
some of the land for the third year 
and no blight. Plants were 3x 4% ft. 


(Continued on page 5) 


EFFECTIVE 
AID FOR 


by The Espoma 

Co., Processors 

of Nitrogenous 

Organics sincs 
, 


Scientifically 
compounded of 
material in va- 
rious stages of 

decomposition, 
ESPOMA 

the concen- 
trated, organic 
soil-conditioner 
. provides(1) 
immediate, and 
| (2) continuing 

benefit through- 
out the growing 
year. 


| © VEGETABLES | 


| Restore fertility to the soil. | 
| Condition with 


ESPOMA 


100% PURE ORGANIC : 
BALANCED SCIENTIFICALLY 


ESPOMA contains King Crab, Poultry Ma- 
nure, Bonemeal, Castor Pomace, Cocoa Tank- 
age, Fish and other organics. ESPOMA con- 
tains “vitamins and hormones; neutralizes 
harmful soil conditions; gives soil highest 
moisture retaining capacities; makes soil 
rich in plant fodts. ESPOMA will not wash 
out of soil. Aerates and adds bulk. ESPOMA 
may be applied direct to soil, or added to 

Cc i no filler or chemicals. 


100 Ib. $3.75; 500 Ib. $18.00; 
1000 Ib. $34.00; 2000 Ib. $60.00 
All prices F.O.B. Millville, N. J. 
Send cash, check or money order. 
WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
THE ESPOMA CO. MILLVILLE, N. J. 
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NEXT YEAR 
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K-K SUPER-COMPOST 


It Renews Your Soil and Feeds Your Plants 


Put Super-Compost onto your lawn and into your soil now 
to insure vigorous, healthy spring growth. 


REMEMBER :—Super-Compost has everything it takes to re- 
new the soil, and feed the plants—all the 14 elements necessary 
for plant growth, and a dozen more. That makes your soil and 


plants complete and healthy; and your garden produce really fit 
to eat. 


LOW FALL PRICES 


100 pounds $3.00.—1000 pounds $22.50.—1500 pounds or 
more $2.00 a 100. F.O.B. San Lorenzo. 


Please write for literature. 
KNAPP & KNAPP 
988 LEWELLING BLVD., SAN LORENZO, CALIF. 


Phones: LOckhaven 8-2287 LUcerne 2-0503 
(Near Oakland, Calif.) 


ABOLISH YARD RAKING 


EAVES 


with 


ULSION ENGINE CORP. Dept. GA-14 


[UMN Lo | 
x IMPROVES LAWNS-—ENRICHES 
» —KEEPS YARD NEAT AND CLEAN- 
NO NEED TO RAKE, HAUL OR BURN 
x LEAVES NOW-—EASY TO RUN-2 H.P 
ENGINE—STURDY, ALL METAL MA- 
= wir CHINE-—BUILT FOR YEARS OF 
RASS on 
za, yts G o— 
WEED?! 
>, 3 See Your Dealer 
ne or Write for 
; PROP rt 7th St. and White Eagle Rd 
' Kansas City 15, Kans., U.5.A 


or about 4% acre. The same plot the 
year before produced 199 bushel with 
commercial fertilizer. 

I never did believe compost could 
do so much. I have graduated from 
real poor soil to commercial fertilizer 
to compost and I know what I am 
talking about. With compost I will 
admit I have not had enough experi- 
ence but I am on my way with colors. 
I have always said it isn’t the seed; 
it’s the soil; now I am sure it is the 
soil. We start out with sheet compost, 
clover plowed under, then we can con- 
tinue with compost; that way our 
compost goes farther. We also plant 
rye and oats for plowing under our 
berries. Get a coat of rye and a coat 
of soybeans and buckwheat. This year 
we added a coat of weeds—all in one 
season. 

Francis F. Rosen 
852 9th Ave., S. W. R. R. No. 3 
Faribault, Minn. 


QUICK RETURN METHOD OK’d 


Gentlemen: 
Have had the same experience as 
article by Edwin H. Abrams in Nov- 


JOHN OTT Presents 


a series of fascinating 


FLOWER FILMS 


See remarkable Time Lapse sequence of 
Dancing Flowers. Especially suitable 
for clubs. Seven films in sound ard 
color include; Time Lapse Photography, 
Spring Blossoms, Plant Oddities, Flower 
Arrangements, How To Grow Iris, Gla- 
diolus, Dahlia. Free Bulletin. 


JOHN OTT 
Film Library, Inc. 


730 ELM STREET, 
WINNETKA, ILL. 


DESTROY TREE STUMPS—25c EACH 


Pour Stump Destroyer in a hole in the stump, let soak 
in, light, and it will smolder away to the tips of the 
roots without flame. 


Send 25¢ for each stump to be removed. 
Money back guarantee. 
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YOU CAN 

HAVE HEALTHY 
VIGOROUS PLANTS 

THE EASY WAY with 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 
@ Apply Direct to the Soil 
@ Mix in the Compost Heap 


@ FEED TO EARTHWORMS 

An essential material for the Organic Gardener 
....A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that in- 
creases and replenishes the organic content of the 
soil.... Improves soil texture.... absorbs and re- 
tains plant-nourishing moisture....helps decom- 
position of soil break-up into humus.... binds 
sandy soils....loosens clay soils. 
Packed in Handy 50 Lb. Bags !f your dealer cannot 
supply you we will ship direct to you. Freight prepaid 
East of Mississippi River. (Write for freight rates west 
of Mississippi River.) 

NEW LOW PRICE 
Send $1.90 for each 50 Ib. bag: enough for 200 sq. ft. of 
NEW lawn or garden. Minimum Shipment 100 Ibs. (2 bags). 
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HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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SOILFOODS 


Frazer Finished Compost 80 lb. bag $6.25— 
Ruhm Phosphate Rock for Fall application 100 
lb. bag $2.50, ton $32.80 both products f.o.b. 
Townsend. ActivO for activating composts and 
soil conditioner No. 25 Size (enough for 3 tons 
waste material) $6.99 including plans for mak- 
> ing composter cabinet (prepaid within 300 
\ miles of Townsend). Request new price list 
seventy organic soil iti s, soil baild 

and mulches. 


ORGANIC SOILSERVICE HEADQUARTERS 


Townsend, Mass. 


1950 


NEW COLORFUL 
FREE CATALOG 
TY-TEX 


DEPT. O-1 © BOX 532 © TYLER, TEXAS 


3 G enerations of 


FARMER USERS and THEIR FARMS 
TESTIFY TO THE VALUE OF 


RUHM'S 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Non-acidulated Plant Food 


recommended by ORGANIC GARDENING. Increases 
yields, improves quality of all crops. Quick results, 
long lasting effectiveness at low cost. For full infor- 
mation write 


SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Mass. 

BRYAN & SHEFFER, Portland, Ind. 

AUSTIN FEED & SEED CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 601 W. Jackson Bivd., 


ember issue “Quick Return Method 
Succeeds.” 

Wanting to cover up our roses be- 
fore too heavy a freeze, I opened up 
the heap and found it, where moist, 
just grand. The other compost used 
on other flower beds seems to break 
down when exposed to air and mois- 
ture. 

Last year while living at one of our 
houses in Washington, D. C., made 
8 compost piles (8x12x4), the Howard 
Method, as there we had chickens. The 
best success was with a pink dogwood 
treated with a rock mulch and com- 
post. 


Still experimenting with Q. R. 
Method and can hardly wait until 
Spring to see whether the extra mois- 
ture secured by making the top con- 
cave to catch the moisture instead of 


(Please turn to page &) 


Chicago, Illinois 


LOW PRICE 


$224 


F.0.B. Milw. 


@ Tills, mulches, * 
cultivates! 
@ Same patented tire 
unit aslorger M-Es! 


@ Cuts 12” swath! 


@ 2-3/4 H.P.engine! 


Available NOW for All-Important 
Cultivating and Fall Tilling 


Never before so much power 


eb and performance for so little! 
Write today for full details, 
nearest dealer, and free folder 


Also 16, 26”, 
and power take- 
off models 


explaining why rotary tillage 
does more for your soil now 
than at any other time of year. 
Write Dept. 906 


ROTARY TILLERS 


SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


© 1949 Milwaukee Equipment Manufacturing Co. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


| 
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home juicers. 


KNUTH ENGR... Cco., 


K & K Shredder 
Juicer 


Now 


AVAILABLE 


Immediate delivery, write for de- 
tails on accepted leadership in is 


= 


Dept. G, 2617 N. St. Louis, Chicago, Ill. 


VISIT BRITAIN’S 
LOVELIEST GARDENS 


.. through the pages of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED. Thousands of American garden en- 
thusiasts read this famous British monthly for its 
detailed reviews of new British and European va- 
rieties. unique coverage of world horticulture, and 
delightful pictures of lovely British gardens. Arti- 
eles by leading plantsmen, specialized features on 
new and uncommon plants, etc. 


Lending Monthly e 

GARDENI ING Send only $1.80 
lor One Year 

(12 ennsecu- 

tive issues 

sent to your 
address direct 
from London). 


Two Years 
$2.75. Three 
Years $4.00. 


CLIP 
AND 
MAIL 


0 


To George Newnes Ltd., U.S. Subseription Office 
(G. 1. 121), 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for 
years. ! enclose remittance value 


Bargain Offer to Gardeners! 
This 2-Fold Offer Includes 


MAYE BRUCE’S 
‘COMPOST MAKING’ 


A new and intensely useful Guide by this fore- 
most living authority. Tells you in simple language 
how to ensure maximum success in the prepara- 
tion of large or small com- 

post heaps. With this book 

we send 


A Large Packet of 
R.' 
COMPOST MAKER 


Sufficient to change six heaps of 
garden waste into rich humus- 
laden compost inside 
a few weeks. Purely 
herbal, no chemi- 

cals. 


THE PAID 
Two POST 


Liable to Nominal € 
Customs Duty 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD. 
THE GRANGE, CHERTSEY SURREY, ENGLAND 


Cleans Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft — prevents f pl 

Satisfaction guaranteed, This copper pot (oith 

character) Mailable. For free booklet address 
WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 

SAVES FUEL 


if you are interested in learning 
to write, or want books on vo- 
cabulary-building or word-find- 
ing, send for our catalogue. 


RODALE PRESS, BOX O. G. 
EMMAUS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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2 NEW ORGANIC GARDEN AIDS 2 


THE SENSATIONALLY NEW 
COMPOST ACTIVATOR 


A live yeast fungus with added soil 
bacteria capable of excreting enzyme ac- 
tivators. The yeast fungus contained in 
BIORG is a growing live colony that 
multiplies converting crude carbohydrates 
into soluble sugars and other products of 
decomposition. 

ONE OZ. will start the activation of the 
average size compost pile. The LIVE cells 
grow and continue to grow as they feed 
and multiply on the carbohydrates. Ac- 
tivity of BIORG continues indefinitely 
except in very cold freezing weather. 
HERE’S ALL YOU DO: Dissolve BIORG 
in water, and sprinkle on the pile as di- 
rected. 


TRIAL SIZE 8 applications fresh dated $1.00 post- 
paid anywhere. Large users please request bulk prices. 


ORDER BIORG TODAY AND 
START USING IT AT ONCE. 


AT LAST! 


GROWFAX 


A CONCENTRATED Worm Food 


That’s right: concentrated. It contains 
35% PROTEIN... PLUS 

‘The average worm food sold is mainly 

loam or decayed leaf with little or no 

analysis of protein content. When diluted 

1 to 100, it is still richer than most com- 

mon unfortified mesh because it contains 


REPRODUCTION factor ‘E’ 
ENERGY SUGAR—as dried molasses—A. P. F.— 
Animal protein GROWTH factor Plus minerals and 
vitamins from yeast. 
DILUTE 1 to 100 

Dilute with loam, humus, decayed ground leaves, grass 
or use it for FORTIFYING THE WORM FOOD you 
may be using now. 


REMEMBER! NO OTHER COMMERCIAL PROD- 


UCT OF THIS EXACT NATURE HAS EVER BEEN 
OFFERED: GROWTH FACTOR, REPRODUCTIVE 
FACTOR, AND MOISTURE RETAINING FACTOR. 


5 Ib. $3.00 postpaid. 


{ tb. Jar $1.00 — 
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shading it as I did before is noticeable, 
Many thanks for any information 
you can give me. 


Brother Juvian Schwartz 
Community House 
Brothers of Holy Cross 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


NARROW BEDS 

A narrow strawberry bed is a joy! 
Ours is 40 feet long but only 30 inches 
wide. This width is just right to fit 
the strip of mosquito netting cover 
which is a must at strawberry time if 
you garden in a bird sanctuary as ours 
is. Also, a narrow bed is reachable 
and easy to work without stepping 
into it. 

We keep two sets of berries growing 
at the same time, in opposite ends of 
the bed. Thus while one end is bear- 


(Please turn to page 10) 


6 Bulbs $2 


Plus two 412” 
Styrene Jardi- 
nieres, plus two 
bags potting 
Moss. A REAL 
BARGAIN, all 
only $2. 


“Consider the Lilies of the field. . .Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.”” Luke 12:27. Giant golden blossoms, 
goblet shaped, on sturdy 5” stems—lush 
green leaves. Enjoys full sun. Grows quick- 
ly indoors or out. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
er enrolls — as member without ob- 
igation in the fam 


"BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB 


ORGANIC SOIL FOOD DIV. 


80 Montgomery St. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


125 Madison Dept. OGB_ Chicago 3, Ill. 


THE ONLY KNOWN SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD OF MIXING 


The exclusive features 
of Ariens Tiller — the 
original all-American, all-purpose tilling 
and cultivating combine backed by !8 
years successful experience — put it in 
, & class by itself for your purpose. Com- 
plete details upon request. Write 


ARIENS 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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LIGHT WEIGHT 


INTRODUCING 


THE SENSATIONAL 


c- 
*“AIR-RAKE 
VACUUM CLEANS 
YOUR LAWN 


10 TIMES FASTER 
Than Hand Raking 


REMOVES ALL 
LOOSE GRASS 


AND LEAVES 


@ SHREDS 
MATERIAL 
INTO RE- 
MOVABLE BAG EXCELLENT 
FOR COLLECTING 
@ GEARED TO COMPOST 
REMOVE DEBRIS MATERIAL 


FASTER THAN 

YOU CAN WALK All the leaves, grass clip- 
pings, etc., are shredded 
before they enter the 
removable bag and are 
easily emptied inte the 
compost heap iess 
time than required to re- 
move the bag from a 


FOR EASY 
HANDLING 


Type “N” Motor (<2. RAKE does not pick up 
ASSURES A BEAUTIFUL AND CLEAN LAWN 
ONLY $149.50 COMPLETE * PATS. PENDING 


scription of its simple operation. 


folder fully describes the many desirable accom- 
F 2 E E ' plishments. of the AIR-RAKE and a complete de- 


MFGRS. AND SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


THE FRIEDBERGER COMPANY 


P. E. R. Inc. 


330 WEST QUEEN LANE : PHILADELPHIA 44, PENNA. 
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geous products ever made, 


door. 


Permanent Memorials 
Remember the grave of your loved one with a most 
gorgeous permanent remembrance. Wreaths 18-in. 
overall, $2.25 each. Sprays, 14x30-in., each $2.25; 
midget grave blankets, 20x40-in., each $4.25° grave 
blankets, 30x80-in., each $7.50, Hearts, 18-in. over- 
all, each $3.25. Crosses, 18-in. overall, each $3.25. 
Stars, 18-in. overall, each $3.25. Pillows, 20-in. 
overall, each $4.00. The most —— and cor- 
A, 1 


will stand any kind of atmosphere. Propaid to your 


BRULE VALLEY 
NURSERIES & EVERGREEN 


Brule, Wisconsin 


FERTO-POTS 


Sensational invention. Plant ‘“eats’’ 
pot. FERTO-POTS are made of a 
rich cow manure mixture in auto- 
matic pot machines and kiln dried. 
Start Bulbs, Seeds, eee, Plants 
cuttings in FERTO-POTS. Pot and 
all goes into the ground. No Wilt, 
No setback in transplanting; better 
results; greater satisfaction; larger 
profits. Pots soften in the moist 
soil and feed the plants. FERTO- 


POTS have taken the ge world by storm. 
sold. Two sizes No. 


100 for $2.75; 
and 3-100 for $3.25" 


$5.75, by express, (not prepaid.) Use FERTO- 
POTS this Fall and enjoy a thrilling new garden 
experience. 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 


14 FARGO BLDG. FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


ing the other is due to be yielding, in 
turn, twelve months later. 

Mrs. Arthur K. Akers, 

206 Burns St., Forest Hills, N. Y, 


COMPOST PROVES WORTH 

During the past three years I have 
been applying compost on my garden 
plot made from poultry manure, grass, 
weeds, Kudzu, a few oak leaves and 
chopped- -up corn stalks with a sprink- 
ling of earth and lime to the successive 
layers of vegetabe matter and manure 
in the heap. The application of this 
compost material to the garden has 
greatly increased its productivity, 
making it possible to produce well 
developed radishes and turnips where 
previously root crops of this nature 
would not develop; also chinese cab- 
bage and cabbage are possible to 
grow successfully where previously the 
worms defeated our efforts. So far, 
however, English peas have not been 
very successful. 

Vern S. Holmes, 

523 Lee St., College Park, Ga. 


RHODODENDRONS FOR 35c! 


Fine young evergreen shrubs 12 to 15 
inches high with small earth ball. You 
pay express (about 8c a plant) on ar- 
rival. 

R. maximum (white, July) 50 for $17.50 
R. catawba (rose, June) 50 for 27.50 
R. carolina (pink, May) 50 for 27.50 
Leucothoe (white, May) 50 for 20.00 
Mt. Laurel (white, June) 50 for 20.00 
GROUP: 5 of each, 25 plants for $16.00 
LARGER: now 1% to 2 ft. with bur- 


lapped ball. 1 each, 5 plants boxed for 
$15.75. 


EVERGREEN HEDGES 


Now 1 to 1% ft. twice transplanted, 
bushy. Space 18 inches apart. Easily 
grown. The two best hedges in exist- 
ence: 
Upright Yew 25 for $22.50 
Hemlock 25 for 16.50 


Fall Planting Book sent FREE east of Mississippi (15c elsewhere) 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 CHURCH ST., 


DEPT. B-1, 


PERMANENT GARDENS 


You can produce as much fruit and flower with permanent plants as with seed 
plants. Save labor. An increasingly valuable investment instead of a yearly expense. 


_ PLES: 1 McIntosh, 1 Wealthy. PEARS: 


DWARF FRUITS 
Pruning, spraying and picking made 
easy! More fruit per acre; bigger; all 
your old favorites. Balanced Home Or- 
chard takes care of pollination; AP- 


1 Bartlett, 1 Duchess. PEACH: 1 EI- 
berta. PLUM: 1 German Prune. One 
each all six, 2-yr.-old, fruit possible next 
fall, for $23. 


LARGER: Same six, 3-yr.-olds, for $31. 


GIANT NEW BLUEBERRIES 


Mixed named varieties 1% to 2 ft. Big 
enough to bear next year. 10 for $10. 


NARCISSUS 
NATURALIZING MIXTURE 


Better than usual selection; only kinds 
that take care of themselves for a gen- 
eration. Large, top-size bulbs: 100 $5.50. 
(500, $25.) 


* NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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BOOKS for Organic Gardeners 


Memoirs of a Rose Man 


by J. Horace McFarland 


Contains the horticultural ideas and per- 
sonal reminiscences of America’s greatest 
champion of the rose. Cloth, 160 pp., many 
full-page photos. $3.00. 


The Earth's Face and 


Human Destiny 


by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 
A beautiful landscape is an index of a 
living soil. The author warns against 
agricultural practices which surely lead 
to soil deterioration. Cloth, 183 pp.,; 60 
illus. Frontispiece in color. $2.75 


e 
The Soil and Health 
by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E. 


Food problems can be solved only by 
restoring to the soil its virginal fertility. 
Man has been and still is an exploiter, 
and most farmers are soil bandits. A 
remarkable follow-up to “An Agricultural 
Testament”. Cloth, 320 pp. $4.00. 


An Agricultural Testament 


by Sir Albert Howard, C.LE. 


The standard textbook for gardeners 
and farmers who want to change from 
ordinary chemicals to home-made organic 
fertilizer. Cloth, 253 pp. $3.50. 


Bio-Dynamic Farming and 
Gardening 


by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 
Describes in detail how to convert an 
ordinary farm into a bio-dynamic farm. 
Paper, 240 pp., 18 illus. $1.75. 


The Compost Gardener 
by F. C. King 
An English gardener explains his sys- 


tem of organic gardening. Foreword by 
Sir Albert Howard. Paper, 100 pp. $1.00. 


Grow a Garden 


by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 
A goldmine of information for growing 
each vegetable from the bio-dynamic 
point of view. Paper, 118 pp. $1.40. 


The Pruning Book 
by Gustave L. Wittrock 


This is definitely a book for the home 
gardener, an expert tree pruner always by 
your side. It deals with all kinds of 
shrubs and trees, tells not only how to 
prune, but when. Cloth, 166 pp. $3.00. 


Trees and Toadstools 
by M. C. Rayner, DSc. 


Deals with the fundamental but little- 
understood relationship between the giants 
and dwarfs of the plant kingdom. Cloth, 
122 pp., 18 full-page photographs. $2.50. 


The Earth's Green Carpet 


by Louise E. Howard 


Lady Howard, widow of Sir Albert, 
shows that degenerative diseases are on 
the increase, a result of soil depletion by 
artificial fertilizers. Cloth, 260 pp. $3.00. 


Farmers of Forty Centuries 
by F. H. King 


Dr. King takes his readers into the 
fields of Japan and China to observe at 
first hand the agricultural practices which 
enabled those peoples to maintain their 
soils in a highly productive condition 
over a period of forty centuries. Cloth, 
384 pp., 209 photographs. $5.00. 


Earthworms—Their 


Intensive Propagation 
by Dr. Thomas J. Barrett 


Complete, practical working directions 
for breeding, feeding, growing, and har- 
vesting man’s most important soil-builder. 
6th large printing. Paper, 60 pp. $1.00. 


e 
BINDERS for either Organic Garden- 
ing Booklets or Organic Gardening 
Magazines 


Each holds 12 books. Copies are easily 
removed or inserted. Important: When 
ordering, state whether for Organic Gar- 
dening Booklets or Organic Gardening 
Magazine. $1.25. 


Order from ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. OG 9-A, Emmaus, Pa. 
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CANCER—PART V 


THE GREEN THEORY OF SULPHUR—PART (A) 


A FEW years ago, in combing 
libraries for books on the subject of 
cancer I came across a slim volume 
called The Cancer Problem written by 
C. E. Green, who strangely was not a 
physician. He was a publisher of med- 
ical and legal books, dictionaries, text 
books, etc. His theory of the causation 
of cancer is so interesting and impor- 
tant that it deserves a place in this 
series of articles. It was accepted by 
many physicians. 

Mr. Green has demonstrated by 
facts, by theory, by statistics and by 
scientific study, a peculiar condition 
of our civilized lives, that one of the 
causes of cancer is coal smoke, and 
that the specific offender in this case 
is the sulphur in the smoke. That took 
my interest immediately because I 
knew that the sulphur in chemical 
fertilizers is a dangerous ingredient. 
What was my amazement as I read 
along in this brilliant volume, to see 
Mr. Green (and mind you this’ was 
written in 1917) attacking the use of 
sulphurs in chemical fertilizers. 

Because of the importance of Mr. 
Green’s work and the detail in which 
it should be treated in this series it 
will have to be covered in two in- 
stallments. In the first section of his 
book Green shows that in parts of 
Scotland and England which he has 
studied, where people live on more or 
less flat land there is far less cancer 
than in hilly regions, for the reason 
that where houses are on hills the 
coal smoke eddies and flurries more 
and part of it may go back into the 
houses. 

“For example in London”, says Mr. 
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Green, “we have the amazing fact 
that cancer accounts for 1 death in 
every 5.88 deaths from all causes in 
St. Marylebone, while it accounts for 
only 1 death in 54.10 from all causes 
in Stepney. In other words, cancer is 
10 times as common in St. Marylebone 
as it is in Stepney.” The figures are 
the latest available to Mr. Green in 
1917. St. Marylebone where cancer 
is heavy is a hilly section, while Step- 
ney is more or less flat. 

Mr. Green made a remarkable study 


- of the cancer statistics in Scotland, 


and motored over practically every 
Scottish county to study the variations 
of the terrain and the use of coal as 
a fuel to see its effect on cancer deaths. 
He says:“I was impressed very strong- 
ly with the fact that those where the 
death-rate was low were comparatively 
flat, or at most had low, sweiling, un- 
dulating hills, with houses built on 
their sides, whereas those where the 
mortality was high were intersected 
with gullies and valleys, with the 
houses as a rule situated in the hollows. 

“To take, for example, the county 
showing the highest death-rate in 
Scotland, viz. the rural districts of 
Nairn, with a mortality of 9.73: the 
northern part of this country is largely 
made up of deep valleys with wooded 
sides, and the houses in the hollows. 
About four miles from the sea, how- 
ever, the land slopes down to an al- 
most flat stretch of country, at the 
extremity of which is the town of 
Nairn, where the mortality drops, as 
will be seen, to 4.11. 

“A very similar case is that of Dum- 
bartonshire, which has a mortality of 
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737. The county itself is very rough 
and hilly. The town, on the other 
hand, is situated on a wide flat beside 
the Clyde. The mortality figure of the 
town is only 1.81, as compared with 
the 7.37 of the entire county.” 

Then Mr. Green studies all of the 
principal towns and large town dis- 
tricts of Scotland and appends the 
results in a chart. The chart is ar- 
ranged by towns that have the most 
hilly and sloping conformations first, 
including those that are in deep hol- 
lows, and then those that are medium, 
gradually tapering off to those that 
are most flat. The results seem un- 
believable. 

At the head of the list stands the 
town of Forfar with a death rate of 
7.02. It is a town which stands 200 
feet above sea-level in a kind of a basin 
formed by the surrounding slopes. In 
the chart are listed 35 towns. At the 
bottom of the list is Kirkintilloch 
whose location is a low flat plain. He 
says, “From these groupings it will be 
seen that the towns lying in a cup 
have by far the highest cancer mortali- 
ties, while those on a level site with 
level surroundings show the lowest 
percentage. Those on hilly sites are 
slightly higher than those on sloping 
sites. I have invariably found the 
same set of conditions in England.” 


Green gives an example from Ger- 
many. He says: 

“In dealing with this subject, when 
the situation of a town seems to have 
so marked an influence upon its cancer 
mortality, it would be even more valu- 
able to discover whether there were 
certain portions of the larger towns 
more liable than others. There has 
been a most interesting piece of work 
done by Behla (Cent. f. Calst., 1898, 
and Zeits. f. Hygiene, 1898.) on his 
own town of Luckau, which seems to 
me to bear very strongly upon the 
view which I have sought to bring for- 
ward. In the course of twenty-two 
and a half years’ practice in this town 
he noticed that while he had never 
met with a case at all in the Sandoer 
suburb, in the Kalauer there was 
hardly a house which had not had 


several cases in it. In order to show 
the lie of the ground and the relative 
positions of the two portions of the 
town, I had it specially photographed, 
and found that the Sandoer portion, 
in which no case had occurred in the 
twenty-two years, lies on the height; 
the Kalauer lies in the hollow.” 

Green goes on: 

“Tf, then, the lie of the ground seems 
to have a mysterious influence on the 
local incidence of cancer, how can this 
be explained? 

“Reference has already been made 
to the extraodinary mortality from 
cancer among chimney-sweeps and to 
the fact that the disease is rare among 
miners who are workers in unburnt 
carbon. 

“T may say at once that I am con- 
vinced that the local incidence of can- 
cer can only be explained by its rela- 
tion to the elimination of the products 
of fuel combustion from the houses 
or from their surroundings. 

“If coal soot or some of its ingredi- 
ents can cause epithelioma in chimney- 
sweeps, as is proved by the figures of 
the Registrar-General, and coal tar 
bring it on in coal tar workers, as is 
proved by the Home Office having 
drafted special regulations for them, 
is it not reasonable to suggest that the 
inhabitants of a district where the 
products of coal combustion are im- 
perfectly removed should be more sub- 
ject to cancer than dwellers in a dis- 
trict where these are more perfectly 
removed? 

“When I first realized that the dis- 
ease was more prevalent in certain 
districts than in others, I carefully 
examined the exterior of the individual 
houses in which I could discover that 
cases had occurred in my own neigh- 
borhood. I disregarded cases in which 
the occupants had been less than three 
years in the house, and also those of 
men who went out to business all day. 

“For a long time I could find noth- 
ing in common between these houses, 
which were of all descriptions, from 
isolated country cottages to large sub- 
urban mansions and city flats, until 
it occurred to me that many of them 
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had appliances on the chimneys, evi- 
dently designed to encourage and in- 
crease the draught. A further inquiry 
elicited the obvious fact that in nearly 
all of the houses some of the rooms 
were smoky. 

“This question of the relation of 
chimneys to cancer has never been 
previously referred to, but I believe 
that it is of great importance. The 
products of coal combustion in a room 
must either go up the chimney or out 
into the room. If the chimney is de- 
fective the latter result ensues. A 
proper chimney should carry all these 
products out into the atmosphere. 
Wherever cowls or other appliances 
are placed on the chimney heads it is 
a proof that the smoke has in that 
chimney a tendency to come out into 
the room instead of being drawn up. 
It must also be borne in mind that 
fumes may be coming out into a room 
although no smoke is noticed and that 
this filthy, soot-lined tube loaded with 
combustion products is admittedly a 
source of ventilation to a room, not 
only by drawing air up, but by pass- 
ing cold air down. 

“Wherever the head of a ‘chimney 
is below the level of the surrounding 
roofs or of the surrounding ground, 
the tendency is for the smoke not to 
rise. It will often be found that the 
chimneys on one of a house will 
not draw, while those on the other 
draw excellently. On a slope, the 
chimneys of the houses at the top of 
the slope will usually be rns 4 to 
draw better than those on the slope 
itself. Trees often have the same effect 
as an adjoining roof or an adjoining 
slope, and this to my mind is the ex- 
planation of the oft-repeated sugges- 
tion that the proximity to tall trees 
has some connection with cancer. 

“T believe; indeed, that the roof 
level of a city has more to do with 
its cancer death-rate than anything 
else. If streets of sky-scraper buildings 
are alternated with rows of smaller 
houses, the products of combustion 
cannot be properly eliminated from 
the latter or from the district. (See 
Fig. IV and V.). This surely accounts 
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for the fact that cancer is the catig 
of 1 death in 7 in the Strand disttic 
and only 1 death in 54 in Stepney 
where the houses are all much of on 
height—small two-story buildings, A}. 
though London has a flat site th 
benefit from this is lost by such con. 
ditions as shown in Fig. IV. 

“Glasgow has a very low cancer 
mortality, although it is a large in 
dustrial centre, but it has both a fla 
site and its roof line is phenomenally 
flat and level, as shown in Fig. V. Al 
the houses in this district are of the 
same height. Stepney has also the 
lowest death-rate from cancer in Lon 
don—nearly as low as Glasgow. If its 
roof line is compared with that of 
the Strand district the difference wil 
be at once apparent.” 

Green then cites exampies from 
Jamaica, Mexico, the American negro, 
North American Indians, Iceland, 
Faroe Islands, Greenland to show how 
his theory remarkably fits in with the 
cancer figures. “In Jamaica, for exam- 
ple,” he says, “where there are no 
house-heating chimneys, and where all 
cooking is done outside, the cancer 
death-rate is inconceivably small, viz 
1.6 per 10,000 living. 

“In Mexico, it is almost unknown 
in the hot regions, whereas in the cool 
regions on the high plateaux it is fre 
quent. In the plateaux they have to 
burn fires; in the hot districts they 
do not. 

“Roger Williams (Natural History 
of Cancer, page 22) and Hoffman (The 
Mortality from Cancer throughout the 
World, page 142) both show that the 
disease increases in frequency with 
remoteness from the Equator, and the 
former asks how the much greater 
prevalence of malignant tumours m 
temperate than in hot climates which 
his world-wide survey reveals can be 
accounted? To my mind it is obvious. 
The further from the Equator the 
greater the necessity for artificial heat, 
with its concomitant products of com 
bustion.” 

I looked up the reference to Holt 
man’s book and it is an amazing cor 
roboration of Green’s theory. In 3 
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cities studied that are 60 degrees north 
of the equator, the deaths from cancer 
(1908-1912) were 105 per 100,000 of 
population. In 48 cities 50 degrees 
north, that is, 10 degrees farther south, 
the cancer figure declines from 105 to 
92, Going 10 degrees farther south 
to 40 degrees it goes down to 78. At 
30 degrees from the equator cancer is 
down to 42. At 10 degrees it is down 
to 40. It shows up in table form as 
follows: 


Degrees of Cancer 
Latitude Deaths 
60 N—S5ON — _ 105 
5SOoN—40N — 92 
40N—30N — 78 
30N—10N — 42 
10N—10S — 40 


Here are the cancer figures (1947) 
for the U. S. per 100,000 of population, 


by States: 

Alabama 83.6 
Arizona 80.9 
Arkansas 85.5 
California 138.3 
Colorado 141.1 
Connecticut 157.3 
Delaware 138.1 
Dist. of Columbia 135.5 
Florida 116.1 
Georgia 86.3 
Idaho 108.0 
Illinois 161.2 
Indiana 131.2 
Towa 146.3 
Kansas 124.9 
Kentucky 106.6 
Louisiana 107.4 
Maine 160.5 
Maryland 136.1 
Massachusetts 173.3 

ichigan 129.4 
Minnesota 139.4 
Mississippi 86.5 

issouri 148.0 
Montana 145.9 
Nebraska 141.1 
Nevada 116.5 
New Hampshire 168.7 
New Jersey 164.3 


New Mexico 779 
New York 174.9 
North Carolina 74.8 
North Dakota 116.5 
Ohio 143.2 
Oklahoma 104.5 
Oregon 1214 ° 
Pennsylvania 141.6 
Rhode Island 166.6 
South Carolina 72.2 
South Dakota 133.0 
Tennessee 95.4 
Texas 96.0 
Utah 85.2 
Vermont 156.8 
Virginia 99.3 
Washington 127.4 
West Virginia - 99.1 
Wisconsin 149.6 
Wyoming 83.8 


In concluding this installment of 
Green’s book let me quote an interest- 
ing excerpt: 

“That the fuel was received at first 
with disfavor appears from the fact 
that in the reign of Edward I the 
nobility and gentry made a complaint 
to the king objecting to its use, on the 
ground of its being a public nuisance. 
By the middle of the seventeenth 
century the use of coal was becoming 
more general in London, chiefly owing 
to the scarcity of wood, and its effects 
upon the atmosphere of the town will 
be inferred from a proclamation issued 
in the reign of Elizabeth, prohibiting 
its use during the sitting of Parliament, 
for fear of injuring the health of the 
knights of the shire. About 1649 the 
citizens again petitioned Parliament 
against the use of this fuel on account 
of the stench; and about the beginning 
of that century, ‘the nice dames of 
London would not come into any 
house or room when sea-coales were 
burned, nor willingly eat of meat that 
was either sod or roasted with sea- 
coale fire’. (Stow’s Annals).” 

(To be continued. It is possible 
that this series may run into ten or 
twelve installments. ) 
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Know the Vitamins that you can Produce 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 


For those who care for healthful 
and nutritious food, vitamins have be- 
come a condition sine qua none, i.e. 
without which one cannot exist. True, 
without vitamins one cannot survive 
and be healthy. Vitamins are contain- 
ed in various natural products, vege- 
tables, fresh fruits, certain animal or- 
gans and meats. With a well balanced 
diet, particularly of fresh vegetables 
and fruit grown on healthy soils, the 
vitamin supply of the human body 
can be maintained, otherwise human- 
ity would not have survived up to the 
present day. 

Modern technology and economy 
have introduced the shipping «over 
long distances, storage over long 
periods, and especially the processing, 
pasteurizing, sterilizing, dehydrating 
and other ways of handling foods. 
Some of these processes are harmless, 
others destroy some of the vitamins, 
particularly the more volatile and 
those sensitive to heat. The same tech- 
nology has then produced vitamin con- 
centrates, preparations of varied for- 
mulae and origins in order to make 
good the incurred losses and to enable 
man to balance a diet which would 
otherwise be unbalanced. Eating habits 
have also had an influence, for people 
just don’t like to eat what is good for 
them. This accounts for the typical 
meat eater who shuns fresh fruit, 
orange and lemon juice. Certain vita- 
min deficiencies can be overcome to a 
certain extent by supplementary pre- 
parations. 

Then chemistry has also been able 
to synthesize a few of the vitamins. 
Whether these synthetic vitamins are 
essentially the same as natural ones 
is a question which cannot definitely 
be answered. Some believe that they 
are inferior, others produce evidence 
that they are also effective. A clear 


answer can only be arrived at in time 
as the result of further research in 
this field. One thing is sure, however, 
that natural and balanced food is stil 
the healthiest and cheapest supply. 
An Army experiment carried out on 
a large group of men has not revealed 
any difference between the vitamin fed 
group and the group receiving none, 
Both groups were on a basic, nutritious 
diet. This experiment seems to knock 
the props out from under the platform 
of the vitamin supplement advocates, 
It proves, however, that with a basic, 
healthy ration all that is needed can 
be supplied. This does not contradict 
the fact that certain diseased condi- 
tions necessitate an extra supply. 
Medical science has demonstrated this 
necessity. But the extent to which 
vitamin preparations are necessary as 
a remedy or cure should be left to the 
insight of the physician. For the same 
medical science has ample evidence 
that the indiscriminate use of vitamin 
preparations and particularly the er 
cessive use under conditions where the 
normal supply is abundant may cause 
trouble. It is a question for the judge- 
ment of the physician and dietitian as 
to when and how much supplementary 
vitamins are to be given. There is also 
the possibility that one organism may 
be able to make better use of food than 
another, which is an entirely individ- 
ual factor. We said that “the natural 
supply can be abundant”. If you take 
the average figures found in text books, 
however, you can make the mistake 
of taking it for granted that your own 
food supply contains the average 
mount. 
We know that there are vitamin 
deficiencies in poorly grown natural 
plants. Different soils result in differ- 
ent vitamin contents. Natural healthy 
soils will produce a better vitamin 
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content in plants than run down soils, 
or those which are forced to produc- 
tion in a onesided way. This problem 
has a certain similarity to the produc- 
tion and maintenance of proteins and 
carbohydrates and their relative pro- 
portions in plants grown on different 
soils. Organic soils with a high humus 
content produce the highest amounts 
of vitamins. The best procedure would 
be to label vegetables, fruit, etc., as to 
their actual contents if one wishes to 
know which is the highest quality. 

Certain vitamins are synthesized in 
the animal body and by means of 
bacteria in the digestive tract. The 
main sources, however, are plants. In 
them a balanced state has been reach- 
ed and the vitamins are contained in a 
form which can be assimilated easily. 
Agricultural methods have a measur- 
able influence upon the presence or 
absence of vitamins in plants. Studies 
of this subject are, unfortunately, only 
in their beginnings. When it is said 
that carrots are a source of carotene 
and vitamin A it is not at all sure 
that every carrot is a source, nor is it 
sure that the vitamin A content of 
carrots grown on different soils is the 
same. An important study by Firman 
E. Bear has been published in The 
Land, Vol. VII, No. 3, Regional Varia- 
tions in the Mineral. Composition of 
Vegetables. These studies should be 
enlarged to investigate the specific 
treatment of soils with fertilizer, com- 
post, raw or composted manure. Only 
then will we be able to state which 
agricultural methods secure the highest 
nutritive values in our food. 


For the time being we will have to 
be content with knowing the average 
availability in general in our vegeta- 
bles. For purposes of orientation, we 
will draw upon: tables of known vita- 
min sources in our garden. These 
should, however, be considered with 
the traditional grain of salt. Unless 
scientific analytical tests have proven 
that his vegetable is rich or poor on 
account of the specific soil or treat- 
ment, this information can only be 
useful in a directional sense. Unfortu- 
nately, past scientific research has neg- 


lected this point of view. It has not — 


linked with the vitamin test of a vege- 
table the kind of soil on which it was 
grown, the treatment of the soil and 
other vital conditions under which it 
was cultivated. We have heard of car- 
rots which did not contain vitamin A. 
The differences in the feeding value of 
grains are quite obvious. Even when 
the protein and mineral contents are 
much the same there are evident vari- 
ations due to the different soil origins. 
The fact that we have “enriched” 
flour, milk, ete., in itself is proof that 
there are artificially created short- 
comings. 

Let us now consider the various 
well known vitamins, symptoms of 
their deficiency, sources, etc., so that 
we may become better acquainted 
with these vital essential substances. 

Vitamin A: 

Deficiency symptoms: Certain eye 
diseases (xerophthalmia—the eye be- 
comes hemorrhagic, incrusted, infect- 
ed), night blindness; loss of weight 
and lowered resistance to infection 
occur but are not specific for vitamin 
A deficiency alone. Yellow pigments, 
such as in carrots, contain carotenes 
which are transformed into vitamin A. 


Principal sources: High (more than 
10,000 units, in order of contents from 
high to lower): Parsley, broccoli leaf, 
kale, dandelion (spring salad), spinach, 
escarolle, Swiss chard, alfalfa leaf, dock 
leaves, lamb’s quarters. 

Medium (1,000 to 10,000 units): 
Pig’s liver, calves liver, dried apricots, 
broccoli flour, red pepper, mature car- 
rot, collard greens, sweet potato, egg 
yolk, green lettuce, yellow peach dried, 
squash, prunes, fresh apricots, banana 
powder, broccoli stem, cream cheese, 
butter from cows on pasture contains 
twice as much as that from cows on 
dry feed, cheddar cheese, parmesan 
cheese, Chinese cabbage, green celery 
stalks, ripe red tomato. 

Low (100 to 1,000 units): Aspara- 
gus green, cherry (Late Duke and 
Montmorency), cream (20%), mutton 
kidney, green pepper, mature green 
tomato, avocado, cantaloupe, cherry 


(Napoleon and Early Richmond), 
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dried yellow corn, dried milk (from 
cows on pasture three times as much), 
okra, globe artichoke, banana (yellow 
ripe), blackberry, Brussels sprouts, 
cherry (Deacon and Bing), dried cow 
peas, cured dates, lettuce (iceberg), 
average whole milk, green olives (ripe 
olives somewhat less), oyster, pecans. 

Very Low: Apples, beef, young cab- 
bage, cauliflower, cottage cheese, cran- 
berry, cucumber, eggplant, figs, grapes, 
orange juice, pineapple, potato, raisins, 
watermelon, yellow turnips. 

Frozen foods retain their vitamin A 
content fairly well, while dehydration 
and drying (with a few exceptions) 
results in considerable losses. Foods 
which naturally store well keep their 
contents up to 9 to 12 months. 

Vitamin B Complex: Several vita- 
mins belong to this group, B,, Bo, and 
a heat stable factor, sometimes called 
vitamin G. B, is also called thiamin, 
the antineuritic factor which is not 
stable when heated. By (also G) is 
riboflavin a growth factor, niacin or 
nicotinic acid is the pellagra preventing 
factor (pellagra, a disease frequently 
seen in the South and among the 
poor); Biotin (also called vitamin H) 
is needed for the growth of yeast, mold, 
and bacteria; folic acid, a growth factor 
for chicks and bacteria. This listing 
of compounds may seem superfluous 
yet it gives us a picture of how com- 
plicated this vitamin is and why it is 
called a B complex. ; 

Thiamin or B, is connected with 
nervous and circulatory disturbances. 
A deficiency is indicated by beriberi in 
man and manifold nerve inflammation 
in birds (poultry), loss of appetite 
occurs and finally paralysis. Of course, 
not all of these symptoms are caused 
by a B, deficiency. Thiamin plays a 
role in carbohydrate metabolism. 

Excellent sources of thiamin (B,): 
Animal products, lean pork, chicken, 
kidneys, liver, vegetables and seeds, 
green peas, green lima beans, wheat, 
corn, rye germ, rice polishings (house- 
wife beware of white polished rice, you 
might just as well eat sawdust), wheat 
bran, oats, whole wheat, i.e. all whole 
grain, brown rice, peanuts, soybeans, 
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cowpeas, navy beans and dried peas, 

Good sources of B,: Animal pro 
ducts, egg yolk, brains, lean meat, fish 
roe, cod, sardines, whiting; vegetable 
sources, fruit and seed, potatoes, sweet 
corn, sweet potatoes, Brussels sprouts, 
cauliflower, cabbage, mushrooms, spin- 
ach, turnip greens, water cress, garden 
cress, lettuce, collards, kale, onions, 
leeks, tomatoes, wax and green beans, 
parsnips, beets, carrots; prunes, avo- 
cado, pineapple, oranges, grapefruit, 
tangerine, dates, figs, plums, pears, 
apples, cantaloupe, hazelnut, chestnut, 
brazil nut, walnut, almond, pecan. 

Fair sources of B,: Fresh milk, tur- 
nips, broccoli, kohlrabi, eggplant, ba- 
nana, watermelon, raspberries, black- 
berries. 

It is in the nature of the heat un- 
stable form that raw vegetables and 
fresh foods are preferable. Recent re- 
search has shown that cooking for a 
longer period, even at lower tempera- 
tures, does more harm to the preserva- 
tion of vitamins than brief cooking at 
a higher temperature. In fact, the 
pressure cooker, used with care, gave 
better results than long boiling. 
course, one avoids complete destruc- 
tion (maceration) with pressure cook- 
ing. Roasting, to a certain extent 
broiling, and cooking with soda are 
most harmful. 

Riboflavin B, sources: Excellent: 
Animal products, liver, kidney, heart, 
lean muscle, meats, eggs, cheese, drie 
or condensed milk; vegetable prod- 
ucts, turnip tops (what is usually 
thrown away), beet tops, kale, mus- 
tard greens, wheat germ, rice polish- 
ings (again that which is thrown 
away), peanuts, soybeans. 

Good sources: Besides milk, butter- 
milk and whey; peas, lima beans, spin- 
ach, water cress, collards, endive, broc- 
coli, green lettuce, cabbage, cauliflow- 
er, carrots, beets; pear, avocado, prune 
and peach; whole grains, and drie 
legumes. 

3 air sources: Bananas, figs, grape 
fruit, oranges, apricots, guava, papay4, 
muskmelon and apple. : 

The human requirements of ribo- 
flavin are low, 1 to 3 thousandths of a 
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gram per day. Riboflavin deficiencies 
show up in reddening of the lips and 
sores in the angle of the mouth, arrest- 
ing of growth (not typical alone), in- 
fammation of the tongue, roughening 
and hardening of the skin. 

An interesting point in regard to 
riboflavin is that its content in wheat 
may vary as much as 300% from one 
region to another. 

Niacin or nicotinic acid, another of 
the B complex is connected with pel- 
lagra, a disease prevalent in the South- 
ern States, connected with skin dis- 
order, diarrhea and later dementia. It 
is frequently caused by a onesided diet 
of chiefly fat pork, molasses (sugar) 
and cornmeal. It can be cured with 
fresh milk, lean meat and eggs. 

Excellent sources of macin: Animal, 
pork, beef and veal liver, particularly 
from pastured animals, animals from 
the feed lot contain much less; plant 
sources, dried pinto beans, peanuts, 
yellow soybeans, wheat germ, rye 
middlings, whole rye. 

Good sources: Almonds, chestnuts, 
bananas, kidney beans, egg yolk, oats, 
brown rice, rutabaga, whole wheat, 
wheat bran. 

Fair sources: Lean beef, eggs, fresh 
ham, salmon, chicken meat, oysters, 
cabbage, carrots, green peas, potatoes, 
spinach, sweet potato, orange juice, 
barley flour. 

Vitamin Bs, connected with skin 
disorders, is found in grain seed 
(whole wheat, rye, etc.), legume seeds, 
yeast, meat and fish. 

Pantothenic acid, another B com- 
plex, is found in liver, yeast, eggs, 
peanuts and whole wheat. It is inter- 
esting that it is found in the royal 
jelly of bees which is fed to the young 
larvae during the first two days, while 
after that only the would-be queen 
gets more of it. 

Biotin (also vitamin H): is a 
growth factor for yeast. 

Excellent sources: liver and kidney. 
mall amounts are found in egg yolk, 
tomatoes and carrots. 

Inositol, of importance to mice, 
poultry and yeast, is found in liver, 
meat, kidney, brain, and various fruits 
and vegetables, 
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Vitamin C or ascorbic acid: Defi- 
ciency of this vitamin causes scurvy, 
the disease dreaded by seafarers, road 
builders, lumbermen, and others who 
live in camps and eat canned foods. 
Symptoms are bleeding of the gums 
and pathological changes in the teeth. 

Excellent sources: Oranges, grape- 
fruit, lemons and their juices; broc- 
coli, greens, strawberries, horseradish, 
kohlrabi and peppers. 

Good sources: Beef liver; apples, 
cauliflower, cabbage, cantaloupe, cran- 
berries, grapes, papaya, pumpkin, rad- 
ish, tomato, turnip. 

Fair sources: Asparagus, banana, 
celery, beans and peas (green), rhu- 
barb. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables are of 
the greatest importance here, dried 
cereals and legumes contain practical- 
ly none, while in sprouting seeds (the 
bean sprouts of the Chinese and the 
wheat of the Russians) vitamin C ap- 
pears again. Raw cabbage (cole slaw) 
and asparagus tips are rich in it, sauer- 
kraut and cooked asparagus contain 
none. Orange juice maintains its con- 
tent if kept cool in the refrigerator, 
up to 24 hours. Ascorbic acid is very 
unstable and deteriorates easily in 
food or juice mixtures. Pure, raw 
juice is important. 

Vitamin D also represents several 
subgroups. Dg is called calciferol and 
has a bearing on bone development in 
connection with the calcium and phos- 
phorus metabolism. Bowlegs, swollen 
joints, knock knees, all develop as a 
result of its lack. In rickets, for in- 
stance, incomplete calcification is ob- 
served as well as a low blood phos- 
phate. (I have observed much of 
this in pigs too.) There are few nat- 
ural foods containing vitamin D but 
exposure to the ultra violet rays of 
the sun (not those received through 
ordinary window glass, but out of 
doors) brings about the formation of 
vitamin D in the body. Even so called 
ultra-violet glass loses its ability to 
let these rays through when even a 
very thin layer of dust or grease has 
settled on them. 

In nature, vitamin D is found only 
in cod liver oil, the livers of other 
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fish, such as halibut, tuna and sword- 
fish, less in egg yolk, milk and butter 
(in the latter probably only in butter 
from pasturing animals). It is not 
only important that children and live- 
stock are kept in light, ventilated 
rooms, but that they also get daily 
exercise in the fresh air and sunshine. 


Vitamin E (or Alpha-Tocopherol) 
is connected with normal reproduction 
and growth. The outstanding source 
is in wheat germ oil, consequently in 
untreated and unheated whole wheat; 
it is also found in whole oats (every 
farmer knows that timothy hay and 
oats keep the bull in a lively condi- 
tion), in egg yolk, beef liver, and in 
green (not blanched) lettuce leaves. 
Atrophy of voluntary muscles devel- 
ops too in vitamin E deficiency which 
can be cured by its administration 
provided the B complex vitamins are 
present. 


Vitamin K has a bearing on the 
clotting of blood, counteracting a cer- 
tain type (but not every type) of 
pathological bleeding. It is formed in 
the putrefaction or fermentation of 
manure. Natural sources are the green 
leaves of alfalfa, spinach, cabbage, 


Miscellany .... 


SUNFLOWER SEED EATING 

For those who find difficulty in 
cracking the seed, Mabel N. Andrews 
of Orlando, Florida suggests: 

“In preparing Sunflower seed for 
eating, I have found the best way is 
to pour hot water over them and off 
in half a minute, then let them stand 
covered for 5 or 10 minutes. They 
will then crack easily and quickly.” 


RESULTS 

Columnist B. G. Clough in his col- 
umn DIG AND BE WELL in the 
Oceanside Post Dispatch of July 7, 
1949 said: : 

“You may really become enthralled 
in this subject, and your organic gar- 
dening may grip you like a virus *X.’ 


It’s likely! This is no fad. Ample 
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kale and cauliflower, tomatoes, but 
little or none in other fruit. Certain 
bacteria produce this vitamin but 
yeasts do not. Feces are rich in it, 
This opens a prospective line of re. 
search in composting - manures with 
green plant parts by means of bac- 
teria, but not by means of yeasts. Also 
the use of alfalfa as a mulch for fruit 
trees, especially citrus trees becomes 
an interesting item for research. K, 
is formed during putrefaction. In 
California, mulching with alfalfa is 
considered to produce the healthiest 
trees. 

You may feel overwhelmed by the 
complexity of the vitamin picture, 
doubtful of whether the vegetables 
you grow contain even a less than 


' average content of the various ones, 


However, one thing is sure, taking 
vitamin capsules may be of little use 
and the odds are better for your re- 
ceiving a sufficient amount in your 
diet by growing your own vegetables 
with good garden practices. The good 
practices which we favor, of course, 
are organic ones. Until it has been 
proven that these will not produce 
high vitamin contents it will not harm 
to continue with them. 


proof is forth-coming and visible in so 
many places. Take the one case 0 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dinius, of Vista, 
California, previously written about 
in this paper by yours truly. In Jan- 
uary two hundred deciduous fruit 
trees were pruned to knee height then 
planted. Worms and compost were 
added at that time and adequate water 
provided. In six months time these 
two-foot bare sticks were leafy struc- 
tures eight feet tall and as wide. By 
direct contrast untreated areas had 
merely put out a small group:of leaves 
and generally shown small progress. 
No spraying was necessary for there 
were no bugs on these healthy giants. 
Gumosis so common in such cases, Was 
totally absent. Then came a group 
large peach trees uncared for in years 
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and gnarled with gumosis, to which 
worms had been applied. They are 
now cleared of their killing disease and 
covered in strong green shoots every- 
where. And in only a few month’s 
time! Strawberry beds wormed and 
mulched were possessed of mammoth 
berries, and vigorous large leaved 
plants. Yes, you'll read much and 
hear more, of the multiple good ‘turns’ 
that friendly earthworms are doing 
everywhere.” 
BRUSH DISPOSAL 

Watch for announcement of a ma- 
chine soon to be on the market, which 
will take heavy brush and grind it to 
chips. It will be an attachment for 
a tractor. All state highway depart- 
ments could very well use them, in- 
stead of burning the brush. The re- 
sulting chipped organic matter could 
be given to the nearest farmer and 


gardener. 
CORNCOBS 

The July 1949, Chemurgic Digest 
says that corncobs may find another 
new use—as a filler in concrete con- 
struction, if studies being made by 
federal and state research workers in 
Michigan prove successful. It would 
be better if the agricultural depart- 
ment of the State of Michigan enlight- 
en these concrete-minded scientists a- 
bout the value of corncobs as a filler 
for the soil and tell them that the 
corncob has 2/3 as much nutriment as 
the corn kernel itself. 


EGG SHELL POWDER 


Here’s an interesting self-explana- 
tory letter, sent by Mrs. Helen Church 
of Chicago, IIl.: 

“An old time family physician whom 
I used to know prescribed for bottle- 
fed babies finely pulverized egg shell 
powder, the amount equal to a grain 
of wheat in each bottle. The egg shells 
were thoroughly washed before break- 
ing, then pulverized at Sargent’s Phar- 
macy. Every child I knew brought up 
on that developed wonderful teeth. 

use crushed egg shells to mark 
vegetable rows after planting and to 
mark bulbs which are to be moved 
after the tops die down. I also crush 
them and incorporate them in the com- 


post where they seem to disintegrate. 

“The zinc tubes of exhausted tooth 
paste are also finely cut up and put 
in the compost. Zinc and cobalt seem 
to be very important elements in nutri- 


tion.” MYCORRHIZA 

Here is a sensational corroboration 
of the fact that the mycorrhiza fungus 
aides a plant in absorbing nutrients 
from the soil. I wish Sir Albert Howard 
had been alive to see this. The my- 


* corrhiza works as a team with the 


roots on many food crops to feed the 
plant. Chemical fertilizers seem to 
inhibit the activities of this fungus. 
Read the Agricultural Testament by 
Sir Albert Howard. Here is the item 
from Science News Letter of July 16, 
1949: 

PROOF that fungi on plant roots 
help the plants in absorbing mineral 
nutrients from the soil has been writ- 
ten by the fungi themselves on photo- 
sensitive plates, in experiments carried 
out by Drs. Paul J. Kramer and Karl 
M. Wilbur at Duke University in 
Durham, N. C. 

Many species of trees and shrubs, 
and some herbaceous plants as well, 
have the smaller branches of their 
roots densely covered with a fine weft 
of fungous hairs, known to botanists 
as mycorrhiza. It has long been as- 
sumed that mycorrhiza aid roots in 
absorbing water and minerals from 
the soil, but conclusive proof has been 
lacking. 

Drs. Kramer and Wilbur prepared a 
solution of radioactive phosphate, and 
immersed in it the roots of pine seed- 
lings, both with and without mycorr- 
hiza. Then they laid the roots on 
photographic plates, separated from 
the plates only by a thin layer of 
aluminum foil. The radioactivity of 
the phosphorus recorded itself as 
bright outlines on the sensitive emul- 
sion. Roots with mycorrhiza registered 
themselves much more strorigly than 
roots without the fungous webs. 

An illustrated report of the results 
of these experiments is presented in 
the journal, Science (July 1). 


GREEN MATTER EXPERIMENT 


We have completed our experiment 
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in producing compost without manure. 
It can be done effectively, but it is 
necessary to grind up the green matter. 
This can be done by mounting an old 
lawn mower onto a cutting board. It 
is described in the August, 1949 issue. 
If the green matter is shredded and 
earthworms are placed in the pile after 
the heating period is over, a good 
grade of compost will result enriched 
by the manure of the earthworms. 
We made compost in two pits, but 


in one we added old compost to the ‘ 


green matter as we assembled it, in 
thin sprinklings. This compost heap 
was by far the better of the two. The 
material was finer and darker. This 
should be standard practice by all 
organiculturists. 


MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE 


We have excellent results in our 
vegetable gardens, as visitors will ad- 
mit, but we have not yet conquered 
the Mexican Bean Beetle. Temporari- 
ly, we plant more than we need in this 
family, and share some with the Mexi- 
can. We still have four times more 
than we need, so why spray? Truck 
farmers, of course, have a different 
problem. What has been your experi- 
ence with this fellow? 


WAR 

Here is a letter that poses a problem, 
for if this tendency should spread, 
there would be legal battles galore: 

July 13, 1949 
Mr. Frank Farnsworth, 
Agricultural Department, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

On July 12, 1949, about 10 A.M. I 
had just taken the last head of cab- 
bage from my garden to make sauer- 
kraut. It made a washtubful of the 
nicest shredded cabbage I ever saw. 

A man who told me his name is 
Mr. gave me a letter stating that 
a beetle had been found at a brick 
house not far from our place. The 
address given was Ed. Ulle, 156 Char- 
lotte Street. The finding of this beetle 
was given as the reason for Agri- 
cultural men to spray our place 
which is about 300 feet away. I was 
told that any place within this dis- 
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tance of a beetle had to be sprayed, 

I immediately got in touch with Mr. 
Porter who is stationed at the Cole 
Nursery place on Jackson Street, 
Painesville, Ohio, and told him of the 
incident. Mr. Porter came down and 
brought Mr. with him. Mr, 
Porter told me that the beetle was 
found at a white house which was 
more than 600 feet away on the pro- 
perty of Mr. and Mrs. Julius Kropac, 
164 Charlotte Street, Painesville, Ohio. 
It impressed me as being strange that 
the information was not the same from 
the two men. 

Mr. told me that if I did not 
allow him to spray he would call the 
Sheriff and threatened me about three 
times, and got very angry at me, | 
could see no reason for such actions, 
as no beetle was found at our place 
and I am in doubt now that there was 
any beetle found at all. We have the 
cleanest garden from the pests this 
year we ever had. Our peas were all 
gone in the month of June. We have 
been eating green beans since July 4, 
1949. The Swiss chard was better 
than a foot high and all of this vege- 
table had been cut. We have one 
summer squash, lettuce, red beets—all 
from our garden and the only year we 
never had any beetles on the beans. 
The vines are so healthy with not a 
sign of a bug. The tomato plants are 
better than three feet high with two 
to three pound tomatoes on them. 

We feel that it is because we use 
the organic method that the spray 
was forced upon us, and for spite. Mr. 
—— told me he would spray my gat- 
den for spite, and he sprayed. 

I think you should have this infor- 
mation. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) Ella E. Long. 


ROOT HAIRS 

“A single plant of winter rye can 
develop a root system of 14 billion 
hairs, with a total length of 6,000 
miles,” says a bulletin issued by the 
Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Co. of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, makers of ro 
tary tillers. But if grown by the or 
ganic method quite a few more billion 
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hairs will have to be added. This has 


been demonstrated many times. 


SLUG SUGGESTION 


A reader sprinkled sand around cab- 
bages to discourage slugs. Claims it 


works. 
GRAPE VINES 

Gardeners, be food conscious. Put 
in a grape vine. No garden is complete 
without one. We have shown north- 
erners how to have a fig tree, so that 
now you can fulfill the thought of the 
Bible, that each man should have his 
vine and his fig-tree. 


CABBAGE MAGGOTS 

In examining the stems of cabbages 
this spring we noticed at the ground 
line that there were many maggots 
but that they had died. Is there some- 
thing in our soil, an antibiotic sub- 
stance like penicillin, plus something 
in the plant which is raised organically, 
that prevents the cabbage maggot 
from living? Yes, the cabbages were 
excellent, heads extremely solid, with- 
out sprays. 

Here is an interesting letter from 
one of our readers: 

Mr. J. I. Rodale: 

I am one of your subscribers, and 
completely in, love with this idea of 
organic gardening. Somewhere, way 
back, perhaps in “Pay Dirt,” you men- 
tioned about cattle being able to sense 
the difference in pasture grasses, and 
practically always ending up with eat- 
ing the un-chemically fertilized grass, 
(be sure and get that “wn” in, in case 
this letter is published). Well, my dog 
can show you that in regards to raw 
or cooked vegetables. 

I treat my dog very well, and try 
to feed her the same way. I have an 
egg and cereal with milk for breakfast, 
so does she, although not as regularly. 
f I'm eating watermelon, she gets 
some, and does she love it. For a dog, 
she has tasted a wide variety of foods, 
including green vegetables, among 
which are cucumber, celery, potatoes, 
carrots, peas, beans. She has had one 
carrot almost every day since we 
bought her, that’s approximately six 
times 365 carrots. Quite a pile for a 
dog. But why, I ask you, when we 


have stew she’ll manage to lick the 
gravy off the chunks of potatoes and 
carrots and push them out of her way. 
When she gets through eating stew, 
all you see left is a mess of potatoes 
and carrots, and she will not eat them. 

But here’s another angle: when I 
open a can of vegetable soup, she eats 
everything. Could there be a subtle 
answer in this which could bear inves- 
tigation? Can it be that Campbells 
has access to better vegetables than 
we can buy for ourselves? 

Sincerely, 

Edward J. Skultin, ; 

749 Highland Ave., Cambridge, O. 

Editor's Comment: If you will ex- 

amine the labels of many soup manu- 
facturers today you will see the state- 
ment that Monosodium Glutamate is 
used to add taste to it. Is it possible 
that the taste of commercially raised 
vegetables has retrogressed that much 
that this has to be done otherwise no 
one would want to eat it. Monosodium 
glutamate is supposed to be a protein 
made from grain or vegetable matter, 
but who knows. If it comes out of a 
factory one should investigate further. 
So they put monosodium glutamate 
in to fool the dog. Perhaps that is why 
so much ketchup and condiments are 
being used today. 


TOMATO DAMAGE 

A news item from Texas: 

HALLETTSVILLE, April 27.— 
Continued heavy rains during the past 
week have caused extensive damage 
to the tomato crop in this vicinity. 

Many farmers have said their fields 
of tomatoes already have been lost, 
according to George Klimitchek, secre- 
tary of the local co-op. H. G. Timm, 
local tomato buyer, said he had heard 
reports most of the acreage in light 
sandy soils will show losses of 50 per 
cent or more. 

A steaming process, created by the 
action of commercial fertilizer and ex- 
cessive rain, was being blamed for 
scalding of roots and wilting of leaves, 
although some growers prevented losses 
by plowing or hoeing muddy fields 
immediately after the rains to prevent 
sudden reaction of the fertilizer. 

J. I. Ropate 
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BOTANY FOR THE GARDENER (22) 


By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


FERNS 


\ V E have already discussed in 


some detail the algae which live in 
water or on moist surfaces, the fumgi 
which live as saprophytes or parasites 
on other organisms, the Jiverworts 
which are leaf-like plants that live in 
water or on moist shady surfaces, and 
the mosses which represent plants 
leaving the water and establishing 
themselves on the land. The algae and 
fungi are grouped together by bota- 
nists as the thallophytes or thallus 
plants, while the liverworts and mosses 
are usually referred to as the bryophy- 
tes, or moss plants. 


Ferns are the First 

Real Land Plants 
The ferns are the first real land 
plants as they have a well-developed 
anchorage and absorptive organ, the 
root. Ferns are known to many people, 


even to those who are not well versed 
in biology. Often they make up a con- 
spicuous part of the plant life on the 
forest or woodland floor, or the shady 
banks of streams. Some species are 
used for planting home grounds while 
others, as the Boston Fern, are used 
indoors as pot plants. 

The fern plant as we know it repre- 
sents the sporophyte or spore-produc- 
ing phase in the life cycle of the fern. 
The other phase in the life cycle is the 
gametophyte or gamete-producing 
phase which is described and illustrat- 
ed in a following paragraph. 

A few of our common ferns are illus 
trated in Fig. 62. 


Parts of a Fern Plant (Sporophytes) 

The plant Body of our common ferns 
consists of a horizontal stem on or at 
some distance below the surface of the 


Fig. 62 Ferns in their natural habitat 
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ground, fibrous roots growing out from 
the lower surface of the stem, and 
relatively large leaves commonly called 
fronds. As a general rule, only the 
leaves of our common ferns are visible 
above the ground. Externally the stem 
has the general appearance of a root 
and is called a rhizome. The tip of 
the rhizome and the bases of the leaves 
may be covered with brown scales 
called ramentum. 

From the tip of the stem develop 
the new leaves which early in their 
development are rolled up like the end 
of a fiddle. For this reason, youn 
fern leaves often are called “fiddle- 
heads.” 

A fully developed fern leaf is differ- 
entiated into a petiole (stipe), a mid- 
rib (rachis), and leaflets of leaf lobes 
(pinnae). The leaves of most ferns 
are much lobed and divided, while 
those of a few are unlobed and undi- 
vided. The leaves have a well develop- 
ed epidermis to serve as a protective 
tissue. 

Some species of ferns have but one 
kind of leaf which carries on the work 
of photosynthesis and also, when the 


plant is mature, produces clusters of 
stalked sporangia (spore-producing 
structures) on its lower surface. 
spore cluster is called a sorus (plural, 
sort). Sori of some common ferns are 
illustrated in Fig. 63. When mature the 
spores become brown in color so that 
the sori which are greenish when 
young become brown spots when the 
spores are ripe. Because of their brown 
color, the sori often are mistaken for 
rusts. 

Other species of fern have, on the 
same plant, some leaves specialized 
for carrying on the work of photosyn- 
thesis (vegetative leaves) and others 
more or less highly specialized for pro- 
ducing the sporangia and spores. These 
specialized spore-producing leaves are 
called sporophylls. Common ferns 
which produce both vegetative leaves 
and sporophylls are illustrated in Fig. 
64. The Osmunda ferns illustrate three 
kinds of sporophylls. The cinnamon 
fern (Osmunda cinnamomea) has the 
entire sporophyll modified for spore 
production, the clayton’s fern (0. 
claytoniana) has a few of the pinnae 
in the middle of the leaf modified into 
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Fig. 63 Sori of Some Common Ferns. 
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spore-producing organs, and because 
of this interruption of the leaf is often 
called the interrupted fern, and the re- 
gal fern (O. regalis) in which some of 
the terminal pinnae are modified into 
spore-producing organs. Other common 
ferns with special sporophylls are the 
sensitive fern (Onoclea sensibilis), Ad- 
der’s tongue fern (Ophioglossum vul- 
gatwm), and grape fern (Botrychium 
neglectum). 


TREE FERNS 


Ferns grow more luxuriantly in the 
tropical than in the temperate regions. 
Some subtropical and tropical ferns 
grow an upright stem and are known 
as tree ferns. The stem is covered with 
the bases of old leaves and bears a 
whorl of functional fronds at its tip. 
Tree ferns are sometimes grown as 
ornamental plants in conservatories. 


The Fern Gametophyte 

The spores shown in the sporangia 
in the sori drop to the ground and 
develop into gametophytes or gafnete- 
producing plants as illustrated in Fig. 
65. At first the young gametophyte 
resembles an alga, but gradually it 
develops into a thin, delicate, heart- 
shaped structure about half as large 
as the nail of your small finger. The 
mature gametophyte attaches itself to 
the soil with hair-like rhizoids, and 
produces on its lower surface the sex 


Regal Fern 


organs. The male sex organs (anthe. 
ridia) are among the rhizoids near the 


‘older part of the gametophyte, while 


the female sex organs (archegonia) 
are near the growing point at the 
valley of the heart, as indicated in the 
labeled drawing, Fig. 65F. 


Forest Ferns for the Gardeners 


A general knowledge of our native 
ferns is easy to acquire. A vacation 
in the mountains or a walk along a 
woodland trail will bring you face to 


Clayton’s Fern 


Fig. 64 
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Fig. 65 Stages in the development of a fern into a Gametophyte. F represents a mature 
gametophyte with rhizoids and the sex organs (antheridia and, archegonia). 


face with many species which can be 
transplanted to the home grounds. 
With an inexpensive book on our na- 
tive ferns, you can learn the name 
and some facts about most of them. 
Some, as Polypodium vulgare, grow on 
rocky bluffs, others clothe the sides 
of moist ravenes with their graceful 
beauty. Swamps and open pastures 
have their favorite kinds in profusion. 


- Native ferns are frequently the solu- 
tion of a difficult planting problem. 
Such parts of the homegrounds as have 
deep and continuous shade, an un- 
sightly stump or wall that defies con- 
cealment can be transformed into a 
garden highlight by a suitable group- 
ing of ferns. Then also the delicate, 
soft, cool greens of the fern leaves 
make an effective background which 
will accentuate the lovliness of a choice 
group of flowering plants. 


Ferns are easy to grow and adapt 
themselves readily to average soil pro- 
viding a sufficient amount of leaf- 
mould is added. It is important to 
carefully observe each species of fern 
in its native habitat to make sure that 
it will succeed in the particular part of 
the garden you plan to plant in ferns. 

or a wet swampy place, you would 
choose the sensitive fern or ostrich 


fern but for a dry part of the garden, 
the osmundas, the aspidiums, or the 
evergreen Christmas fern might be 
selected. 

With reasonable care, ferns can be 
transplanted at any time of the year, 
but they can be transplanted best 
in early spring or late fall. Clumps of 
ferns should be taken up with as much 
earth as possible and planted with as 
little disturbance as possible. Care 
should be taken to plant the ferns to 
the same depth as they grow in their 
natural habitat. Do not cultivate the 
ferns, but supply them with a liberal 
mulch of leaves of trees and decayed 
wood at all times. While most ferns 
prefer part shade, some species can 
adapt themselves to situations which 
have several hours of direct sunlight 
per day. 


Ferns as House Plants 


Ferns of one kind or another can 
be grown successfully in practically 
every situation in the modern home 
except perhaps in the sunniest win- 
dows. is is because ferns are by 
nature shade plants. The choice of 
species is necessarily somewhat re- 
stricted because those which require 
high humidity or cool climates during 
their periods of active growth will not 
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thrive in the modern living room. 
Your success with ferns as house plants 
will depend to a large extent upon 
your selection of the fern or ferns 
which will thrive under the particular 
set of conditions you are able to pro- 
vide them. 

Experiments at the University of 
New Hampshire indicate that the 


species of ferns best adapted for grow. 
ing as house plants are (1) the rabbit’s 
foot fern (Davallia canariensis), (2) 
the house holly fern (Cyrtomium fal. 
catum), (3) the Boston fern (Neph- 
rolepsis exaltata), (4) the variegated 
table fern (Pteris ensiformis), and (5) 
the maidenhair fern (Adiantum cune- 
atum. 


_ SPIKED SPEEDWELL 


By G. L. WITTROCK 


Assistant Curator of Education, New York Botanical Garden 


Many of our garden plants have 
had their origin from some humble 
ancestor, either a wild plant from some 
obscure locality, a native of a local 
field or meadow, or even a lowly weed, 
so classed because of its persistence 
and its relative existence with civiliza- 
tion. Some of our horticultural floral 
friends today have been so changed 
with time, through culture and selec- 
tion, that one becomes skeptical when 
told about their relationship to their 
native parentage. Other members of 
our gardens have not as yet been seri- 
ously changed by hybridization, and 
in many cases are still the original 
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species as introduced from the native 
stage. The genus Veronica, the Speed- 
well, comes under this latter class. 
The genus Veronica of the Scrophu- 
lariaceae or Figwort Family is listed 
with over 250 species, many are al- 
pine in character; others make up part 
of our weed colonies, and still others 
are listed as most exotic, shrubby in 
character with handsome spikes of 
flowers, and often found under cult- 
vation both for the foliage as well as 
the attractive spikes. In New Zealand 
the character of the species native 
there are alpine, 77 of which are dis 
tinctly endemic to those Islands. A 
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few species are small trees, but most 
are shrubby, while the herbaceous ones 
are found among the weeds. 

The derivation of the name Veron- 
ica is not too clear since many defini- 
tions are given, handed down to us 
through the ages. The name appears 
in the Bible (Mark v. 25-34) and later 
was popularly explained as equivalent 
to the words “vera icon”: true like- 
ness. Linnaeus stated that the name 
is an alteration or corruption of Ve- 
tonica, from the Vettones, a people 
of Spain, but this becomes confusing 
and confounds it with Betonica. Le- 
mery derives it from Ver: the spring. 
There is definitely a Roman female 
Saint named Veronica. 

The species Veronica spicata is one 
of the European plants that we sug- 
gest as excellent for the Rock Garden 
planting. The species is known under 
many local names such as “Spicate- 
flowered Speedwell”, “Spiked Speed- 
well”, “Blue Spires”, “Cat’s Tail Speed- 
well”, “Veronique 4 epi”, ‘“Aehriger 
Ehrenpreis”, “Schwalbenzagel” and 
“Wiesenehrenpreis”. The plants are 
found in hilly pastures, dry fields and 
sand dunes in middle Europe north 
to southern Sweden and Norway, west 
to southern Russia, Siberia and the 
Balkans. In England it is at home in 
dry chalky pastures where it blooms 
from July to September. 

The plant is a perennial of an as- 
cending or erect habit with rarely 
branched stems 1 to 4 feet high arising 
from short, creeping, almost woody 
rootstalks. The blunt leaves 1% to 


2 inches long are lanceolate to linear- 
lanceolate, wavy on the margin and 
downy hairy on the surface, often 
iving a grayish-green color to the 
Liksee. The flowers are deep blue or 
pink forming a slender, erect raceme, 
2 to 4 inches long, each flower being 
very small. 

This species is regarded as one of 
the better Speedwells for Rock Garden 
plantings. It will clothe bare corners 
in either sunny or partially shaded 
positions, although it prefers a sunny 
exposure. The plants occasionally 
tend to sprawl; this is a characteristic, 
and little can be done other than to 
support the stems. Propagation is by 
seed sown in March or by root division 
from plants already established. Once 
established the care of the colony is 
of the simplest, since they are easily 
cultured. Many varieties.are now to 
be had such as var. alba, a white form, 
6 to 18 inches tall; var. corymbosa, 1 
foot tall with blue flowers; var. nana, 
a dwarf from 6 to 9 inches tall with 
blue flowers; var. rosea, 15 to 18 inches 
tall with purplish-pink showy flowers; 
var. erica, a heath-like form with pink 
flowers; and var. rubra, an attractive 
variety with purplish-red flowers. The 
species or any of its varieties are al- 
ways an attraction in any Rock Gar- 
den, since the narrow, colorful spikes 
and the grayish-green leaves of the 
colonies are always conspicuous in 
pleasant harmony with the other plant 
colonies near by and contrasting with 
= rocks among which they are plant- 
ed. 


Friends of ORGANIC GARDENING Can Help Build 
Circulation By Handing Out Free Subscription Booklets 


RGANI- 


CULTURE 
to your efforts. 


Organic Gardening is constantly striving to increase its subscription list. It 
is important that we tell as many people as possible about organic gardening. 
Perhaps you would like to take an active part in this important program by 
handing out our subscription booklets to friends, neighbors and acquaintances 
in your community. If you would like some extra money, this spare-time 
activity will return liberal commissions. The booklet will induce your pros- 
pect to subscribe. Through a coded coupon we can trace each subscription 


E will be 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS or 80 booklets. “tate the amount you want 
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Sweet Peas Grow in Emmaus 


By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


| HE Sweet Pea belongs to the 
Bean Family, and is a native of Sicily. 
It is one of the most highly developed 
and one of the most beautiful of all 
annuals. Not too many years ago the 
sweet pea was regarded by many as the 
Queen of garden annuals. 

The sweet pea was introduced into 
England about 1700, and many new 
varieties were developed by such 
breeders as Henry Eckford. It was 
vopularized in America by W. Atlee 
Burpee who said, “There are very few 
locations where the sweet pea cannot 
be grown successfully, provided varie- 
ties of the right class suited to the 
section are used and the plants are 
given intelligent care.” Largely as a 


result of Burpee’s influence, sweet peas 
were grown in practically every garden 
where flowers or vegetables were plant- 
ed. Sweet peas climbing up the garden 
During 


fence were a familiar sight. 


the past quarter century these beauti- 
ful annuals have gradually disappeared 
from the gardens in many parts of 
America until today it is difficult to 
find a single planting in whole towns 
and cities. Even in towns where the 
inhabitants are especially interested in 
flower gardens, sweet peas are not to 
be found. Emmaus is a town of gar- 
dens resplendent with roses, peonies, 
marigolds, zinnias, petunias, the most 
magnificent open-grown §chrysanthe- 
mums I have ever seen, but no sweet 
peas. 

Is the absence of the sweet pea from 
the flower garden due to their degener- 
acy as a result of unwise breeding? Is 
it due to cultural practices which are 
unfavorable to the normal, healthy 
growth of these plants? Or is it an 
indication that something has happen- 
ed to the soil during the last few de- 
cades? Will the failure of the sweet 


Sweet Peas grown without Shredded Seaweed 
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a to grow in our flower gardens be 
followed by the failure of other flowers 
in the future? 

The “experts” seem to be in rather 
full agreement that sweet peas cannot 
be grown in our gardens under present 
cultural practices. According to the 
Woman’s Home Companion Garden 


Book, “.... Where the summers are’ 


hot and dry the flowering period of 
sweet pea is short and, unless ideal 
conditions may be given them, they 
are hardly worth growing.” And ac- 
cording to the Practical Encyclopedia 
of Gardening, “Sweet peas are essen- 
tially cool weather plants, and they 
quickly fade away if the temperature 
persists for long above 75 degrees F. 
.... The plants must be well estab- 
lished before hot weather arrives, but 
if the heat is extreme and persistent, 
nothing will keep the plants growing 
vigorously, though it is possible to 
carry the plants through July and even 
later if a cheesecloth shading is erected 
over the plants.” 

Last year when I attended the Bio- 
Dynamics Conference in Spring Valley, 
New York I was amazed to find bou- 
quets of sweet peas everywhere—in 
the lecture room, in the dining room, 


in the reception halls. They were 


grown by an organic gardener, but in 
Vermont. These compost-grown sweet 
peas, I learned, bloom profusely all 
summer long, in Vermont. Instinctive- 
ly I wondered if I could grow sweet 
peas in Emmaus. 

When I asked the president of a 
large seed company which formerly 
specialized in sweet peas why sweet 
peas are no longer grown in many 
American gardens where formerly they 
were so popular, I was told that root 
rot fungus made this impossible. He 
said that I might be able to grow the 
earlv-flowering varieties, but not the 
late-flowering garden varieties. At my 
suggestion he sent to me the varieties 
which he felt sure could not be grown 
in Emmaus. 

Planting the Seed 

In grading the grounds of a new 
home it was necessary to remove the 
topsoil from the area in which the peas 
were to be planted. The amount of 
surface soil removed in the grading 
operations varied from six to eighteen 
inches, leaving a heavy, yellow clay 
subsoil exposed and available for plant- 
ing. There was no purpose in plowing 
or disking this soil. The soil for the 


Sweet Peas grown with Shredded Seaweed 
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row of sweet peas was prepared as 
follows: A trench was dug in the sub- 
soil twelve inches wide and twelve 
inches deep. This trench was filled 
with a carefully made and completely 
fermented compost. For covering the 
compost a composite soil was made by 
mixing together equal parts of the 
clay and compost. 

Immediately after this trench was 
prepared, the sweet peas were sown 
in two parallel rows about six inches 
apart. The seeds were planted during 
the last week of March. When the 
plants were from four to six inches 
tall, a four-inch mulch of organic mat- 
ter was placed outside the rows for a 
distance of about a foot. At this time 
also three stakes were set to which 
were fastened two wires near the 
ground and one across the tops of the 
stakes. Between the lower wires and 
the top wire, strings were woven to 
provide a support for the growing peas. 
That half of the row from which most 
top soil had been removed was treated 
with shredded seaweed from the coast 
of Maine, in addition to the mulch. 


The Plants and Flowers 

The part of the row which received 
shredded seaweed grew somewhat more 
vigorously and reached a greater 
height than the plants which were not 
treated with seaweed. The seaweed- 
treated plants attained. a height of 
about four feet while the plants which 
had no seaweed grew to a height of 
three feet or less. 

The first flowers appeared late in 
May, and the plants have been bloom- 
ing more or less profusely since then 
and are still in full bloom in the middle 
of July. The part of the row which 
was treated with shredded seaweed 
is producing three to four times as 
many blooms as the remainder of the 
row. Also a goodly number of the 
stems have four flowers, while the un- 
treated plants have only occasional 
stems with as many as four flowers. 
The flowers have-been cut about three 
times a week to prevent the maturing 
of seed pods which results in the ex- 
haustion of the plants. 

The flowers are well formed and 
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seem to have good substance. They 
showed surprising resistance to the 
continued exposure to a bright hot 
sun. Some flowers were highly fra- 
grant, while others seemed to lack 
fragrance altogether. This difference 
as well as differences in flower color 
are the results of having planted about 


‘twelve different varieties in the two 


parallel rows. 

The rainfall in Emmaus during 
June and the first half of July has 
been unusually light. Vegetables and 
flowers generally suffered from lack 
of water. The sweet peas endured this 
drought better than beans, cabbages, 
and other common vegetables growing 
in the same garden under identical 
conditions. 

A duplicate and more extensive 
planting of these sweet peas was made 
on the Organic Gardening Experimen- 
tal Farm with much the same results. 
The soil on this farm has been greatly 
enriched with compost during the past 
seven years. The sweet pea seeds were 
simply planted in drills and were not 
treated with seaweed. The vigorous 
growth and the free-blooming of the 
plants indicate that this soil contains 
sufficient humus and all the nutrient 
elements necessary for the fullest de- 
velopment and flowering of sweet peas. 


Cultural Requirements for 

Sweet Peas 
Sweet peas planted in soils low in 
humus and which have been treated 
with the highly soluble chemical fer- 
tilizers will not grow and bloom satis- 
factorily, as is pointed out by the 
garden experts. Such soils can grow 
plants only when soluble chemicals 
are supplied much as in the case of 
sand cultures. The sweet pea Is 4 
legume and requires enough humus in 
the soil to support the nodule-forming 
and nitrogen-fixing bacteria (Rh#t0- 
bium) which make atmospheric nitro- 

gen available to the plants. ; 
Sweet peas must have a well drained 
soil which is relatively rich in humus. 
They may be grown in the same soil 
year after year, as such soil will be 
richly inoculated with the proper m- 
trogen-fixing bacteria. It is important 
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that a well-fermented compost, not 
fresh manure or other raw organic 
matter be used unless enough time is 
allowed for the raw organic matter to 
be composted before the seeds are 
planted. 

The more vigorous growth and the 
pronounced increase in the number of 
flowers of the plant which are treated 
with the shredded seaweed indicate 
that soils in which sweet peas fail may 
not only be low in humus but may be 
actually deficient in some one or more 
of the essential elements. Seaweed was 
used because it contains quite a num- 
ber of the trace elements. No tests 
have been made to determine which 
elements in this experiment were defi- 
cient in the soil and provided by the 
seaweed. It is easily possible that in 
some soils certain elements may be 
lacking, in other soils certain other 
elements necessary for good growth 
and free blooming of sweet peas have 
been leached out of the soil. 

Sweet Peas Grow Under 
Favorable Cultural Conditions 
Sweet peas were common in the gar- 


dens throughout Pennsylvania and 
many other states when I was a boy. 
Evidently then the physical and chem- 
ical composition of the soil was favor- 
able to sweet peas. Since then sweet 
peas have gradually disappeared until 
today it is difficult or impossible to 
find a planting of these queenly annu- 
als in whole towns. Since sweet peas 
and the climate were about the same 
then as they are now, it seemed logical 
to me that the trouble must be in the 
soil and in cultural practices. The 
results of this test planting indicate 
sweet peas can be grown as success- 
fully as any other annual providing its 
cultural requirements are met. Even 
in an unusually dry summer, they pro- 
spered and are blooming. The secret 
of sweet pea growing is in the soil. It 
is necessary to have good drainage, 
plenty of compost in a trench under 
the row, and have the presence in the 
soil of all major and minor elements 
including the elusive trace elements: 
Seaweed is like a shotgun treatment 
as it includes so many of the trace 
elements. 


An arrangement of June Lockhart sweet peas. 
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JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE 


By EDWARD R. WALSHAW 


] HOUGH not very widely grown 
in the United States as a food plant, 
the Jerusalem artichoke deserves 
greater recognition, for it is a welcome 
addition to the early spring diet, 
when appetites are jaded and other 
plants have not yet begun to produce. 
Despite its name, it is a native to 
North America, being used as a food 
plant by the Indians before the coming 
of the White Man. Discovered grow- 
ing in New England by early travellers, 
it was carried back to Europe, and 
soon spread throughout the Old World. 

The Jerusalem artichoke may be 
prepared in a variety of ways. It may 
be cooked in any way that white po- 
tatoes are used: boiled, French fried, 
escalloped, etc. In flavor it is very 
delicate, being a pleasant change from 
the winter diet of potatoes. It is said 
to be exceptionally good for diabetics, 
since it is nearly free from starch and 
sugar. In some sections it is raised ex- 


tensively as a stock food, under the. 


name of Girasol. 

The plant grows from five to eight 
feet in height,- requiring the whole 
season to reach maturity. It bears a 
pretty yellow flower not unlike the 
sunflower, to which it is closely re- 
lated. Many people have a clump or 
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two of Jerusalem artichokes growing 
in their flower gardens, but are total- 
ly unaware of the edibility of the 
tubers. 

Plant the tubers early in spring as 
soon as the ground can be worked. 
Jerusalem artichokes delight in a soil 
containing plenty of humus. The plant 
is a voracious feeder, as well as a heavy 
producer, yielding as much as four 
bushels of tubers to 100 feet of row, 
and seven to fifteen tons to the acre. 
So be sure that plenty of good com- 
post is incorporated with the soil, or, 
failing that, rotted sheep or stable 
manure may be used as a substitute. 
Chemical fertilizers seem to have a 
scabbing effect on the tender skins of 
the tubers, and should be avoided. 

Plant the tubers eighteen to twenty 
inches apart in the rows, and have the 
rows at least thirty-six inches apatt. 
Some people plant Jerusalem 
chokes in a bed, leaving a few tubers 
for seed each year. It is a hardy peren- 
nial, and a bed so planted will remain 
year after year. While this method 
has its obvious merits, I like the row 
system, as one gets maximum yield 
and the tubers remain good-sized 
under cultivation. Artichokes left im 
the same bed for a long period of years 
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have a tendency to get smaller and to 
run out unless the soil contains plenty 
of humus. Plant them at the edge of 
the garden, where their great height 
will not shade smaller crops. Another 
use for them is to make a screen or 
hedge to hide an unsightly fence or 
outbuilding. Hill up the plants as in 
potato culture. Unlike the potato, 
however, the Jerusalem artichoke is 
almost completely frost proof, and the 
earlier it is planted the better, It re- 
quires from 120 to 130 days to mature. 

In the Fall, after killing frosts have 
stopped growth, cut the tops off close 
to the ground. (These tops will prove 
a valuable addition to your compost 
heap.) Dig and store as many as you 
feel you will require during the early 
part of the winter. Unlike the white 
potato, the Jerusalem artichoke has 
a very thin skin, which is easily dam- 
aged by digging and handling, making 
ita very poor keeper in storage. The 
balance of the crop may be left in the 
ground. Frost does not harm the 
tubers, and the flavor is said to be im- 


proved if treated in this way. About 
two months seem to be the limit they 
can be kept in storage. In the Spring 
as soon as the ground has thawed 
sufficiently, the rest can be dug as 
needed; but be sure to save enough 
tubers to start a new bed. 

There has been some confusion of 
the Jerusalem artichoke with another 
plant of a somewhat similar name, the 
Globe artichoke. This plant, however, 
had its origin in the Old World, and 
was introduced here many years ago. 
It is entirely different from our own 
native pe artichoke, and it is 
grown for the immature flower buds, 
which are the only edible part of the 
plant and which are considered some- 
what of a luxury. The Globe artichoke 
is not suitable for the northern parts 
of our Country, as its ability to with- 
stand the severity of our winters is 
very uncertain. 

The Jerusalem artichoke has no in- 
sect enemies of any consequence, and 
this makes it a pleasant addition to 
the garden in these days of constant 
battling with pests. 


Globe, French or Bur Artichoke 
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A Leaf Chopper 


By BOYD E. DeLAMATER 


tania the leaf falling sea- 
son, was at hand. I still had not de- 
vised a method for pulverizing leaves. 
For over a year I had tried to figure 
a way to do this. My garden was in 
need of trash to loosen the soil and 
also of the enrichment which the leaves 
would furnish. 

One Sunday morning I wandered out 
into the back yard, through the gar- 
den and finally into the garage. A few 
leaves were falling from near-by trees. 
Now, I thought, another year will go 
by and I still will have done nothing 
about chopping leaves for the garden. 
It was then that I noticed hanging on 
the inside garage wall some of my 
old automobile license plates. They 
might be used for a chopper. 

Before the day was over I had my 
chopper. I took two of the plates, 
each twelve inches in length and five 
inches in width, flattened the bottom 
crimp, and filed to a sharp edge. Then 
I bent each one-half inch off center 
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and to a ninety degree angle. This te. 
sulted in a six and one-half inch length 
one way and a five and one-half inch 
length the other and provided for a 
one inch overlap for the attachment of 
the plates to the squared end of a 
broom stick which I found I could use 
for a handle. 

I then fastened the two bent plates 
to the broom stick with three small 
bolts, placing the broom stick one-half 
inch above the bottom edge of the 
plates. The result was a four blade 
chopper measuring twelve inches a 
cross each way as shown in picture 
marked “A.” Since the chopper was 
somewhat light in weight, I fastened 
a five inch length of one inch diameter 
pipe over the lower portion of the 
broom stick handle, using two bolts 
to hold it in place. Then, not having 
a box into which I could place the 
leaves for chopping, I searched the 
basement and came up with an eight- 
een inch rectangular corrugated card- 
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board container, which I used tempo- 
rarily. 

Not many leaves had fallen and 
those that had were still somewhat 
green. I found, however, that I could 
chop them in the container to what- 
ever degree of fineness I cared to, de- 
pending on how much effort I wished 
toexpend. By the end of that Septem- 
ber Sunday I had a small pile of pul- 
verized leaves. 

Sometime later I made another 
chopper similar in design and size but 
this time of one-sixteenth inch steel 
four inches in width. I also constructed 
a box eighteen inches by eighteen 
inches with a height of twenty inches. 
I lined the bottom of the box with 
cardboard. Both are shown in picture 
marked “B.” 

During the months of October and 
November I gathered and chopped 
leaves. During this period there occur- 


ROTARY LEAF GRINDER 
Length of Box 3’ 

_ of Box 20” 

oor on Box 714”x3314” 

Shaft. 34”x4’ 

Pulleys (2) 10” and 4” 


MOTOR 
Type NSI-53R 
R.P.M. 1725 
HP. 1/12 
Cycle 60 
Reducer. Output Rating 
Torque 39 Ib. in inches 
RP.M, 86 
Ratio 20-1 


red about three weeks of dry weather 
and I was able to gather leaves that 
were dry and brittle. This made the 
chopping much easier. Furthermore, 
in a near-by city park, I found leaves 
of small texture. These chopped even 
easier. 

In the process of chopping about 
fifty percent of the leaves were reduced 
to near powder. I made small trenches 
in the garden, closely spaced, filled 
these trenches with the pulverized 
leaves and covered with soil. This 
spring and summer will determine 
what the results will be. Also I scat- 
tered some of the pulverized leaves 
around the strawberries in the straw- 
berry bed to a depth of one-half inch. 

I did nothing to my lawn but next 
season I expect to scatter and rake 
pulverized leaves as a mulch around 
the grass roots. Why not? : 


LEAF 
GRINDERS 
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Garden Calendar — September 


September may be regarded as the lookout month of the year in the garden, 
as the top of the growing and flowering season from which you can properly 
evaluate the worth of your garden. Has it been beautiful and colorful all sea- 
son? Have you had an abundance of nutritious vegetables and fruits free from 
poisonous sprays? Have you had trouble controlling insects and diseases? Have 
you planted to provide color in your garden through the autumn months, and 
have you vegetables growing now for winter storage? During September and the 
following months millions of tons of leaves will fall to the ground. Many of 
these leaves are rich in minerals that have been absorbed from the lower levels 
of the soil. They should be composted and returned to the soil and thus main- 
tain all essential elements in the soil in sufficient amounts to meet the needs of 
the plants. All garden wastes and all plant residues should be composted and re- 
turned to the soil. Then and only then will your garden equal or even surpass 
the pictures in the seed catalogs which you studied long before the rains and 
warmth of spring ushered in the growing season of your present garden. Prop- 
erly made compost is free from weed seeds, and a compost-fertilized garden can 
be a weedless garden. A garden relatively free from weeds leaves time for the 
gardener to enjoy and appreciate his garden. 


THE NORTH 


Flower Garden. Do not delay longer the planting of bulbs of plants belong- 
ing to the narcissus family—narcissus, jonquil, daffodil—and such small bulbs 
and corms as crocus, snowdrop, chinodoxa, and scilla. The average depth of 
planting should be about three times the height of the bulb. Bulbous irises and 
peonies should be planted not more than two inches deep. Also should be plant- 
ed bleeding heart, lily-of-the-valley, other perennials, and most rock garden 
plants so that they may become well established before winter. The chrysan- 
themums should be composted with plenty of compost, and the buds should be 
pinched so that each plant will produce a smaller number of larger heads. 
For a single, large head, leave only the center, terminal head. ' 

It is time to sow the seeds of such hardy annuals as calliopsis, poppy, cor- 
flower, and snapdragon. The self-sown seedlings of such plants as foxglove, pink, 
delphinium should be transplanted in the cold frames and grown for next year. 

The corms of gladiolus should be dug when the leaves begin to turn yel- 
low. Ornamental gourds should be picked before the first frost as they are quite 
sensitive to low temperatures. Strawfowers and other everlastings should be 
picked just as the heads begin to open and tied loosely in bunches with heads 
down to dry in an airy, shaded place. Non-hardy hydrangeas should be lifted 
and stored in the cellar for the winter or until January when they can be te- 
planted and forced for blooms at Easter time. Small plants of geranium, calen- 
dula, petunia, begonia, marigold, and other favorites for early blooming in the 
living room should be potted at this time. Dahlias should be carefully staked 
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and fed with compost. Some of the buds should be pinched out so that a 
smaller number of more perfect and larger heads will be formed. 

Lawn. This is the best time of the year to make a new lawn and to reseed 
the bare spots in an old lawn. Continue raking and cutting the crab-grass to 
prevent it from seeding. Finely sieved compost is the best lawn fertilizer. 

Shrubs and Trees. Deciduous hedges should be trimmed for the last time 
this season. September is the best time to move conifers. Deciduous shrubs and 
trees should be transplanted when their leaves begin to assume their autumnal 
colors. In transplanting holly, half of the leaves should be removed. 

Vegetables. Radishes, spinach, lettuce may be sown in the coldframe for 
early winter us. Parts of the vegetable garden from which the crops have been. 
harvested should be seeded with winter rye, vetch, or other hardy cover crop to 
be worked into the soil and converted into humus in the spring. 

Fruits. Grapes must be picked before they get soft and allowed to complete 
the ripening process in a cool, dark place. 


THE WEST COAST 


. Prepare the garden for the winter rains by removing all plant materials 
and rubbish and put them in the compost heap. Work into the surface layer of 
the soil a liberal application of compost at this time. By so doing you will pro- 
vide food for the soil organisms and maintain your soil in a living condition. 

Flower Garden. For winter flowers, sow seeds of sweet pea, petunia, violet, 
pansy, nasturtium, lobelia, larkspur, and calendula. Transplant seedlings of an- 
nuals and perennials previously sown. Make cuttings of hydrangea, salvia, 
fuchsia, petunia, heliotrope, evergreens, privet, cotoneaster, myrtle, rhododen- 
dron, evergreen veronica, and rock garden plants. Plant irises and amaryllis. 

Lawn. Follow suggestions for the North. 


THE SOUTH 


Flower Garden. Give the roses a liberal feeding of compost to aid fall 
blooming. Plant small bulbs as indicated for the North. Peonies should be plant- 
ed but use northern grown plants as southern grown plants are not yet dor- 
mant. Do not cover the roots with more than two inches of soil. If planted too 
deep, peonies will produce too many leaves and too few flowers. Sow seeds of 
perennial flowers for next year’s flower garden. Plant sweet pea, a favorite 
flowering plant in this section which grows luxuriantly and to a great height. 
Other flowers for September include African violet, Shasta daisy, nasturtium, 
pansy, petunia, phlox, carnation, ageratum, hollyhock, marigold, salvia, snap- 
dragon, and dianthus. 

Lawn. Give the lawn an application of finely sieved compost and reseed the 
bare places. For a winter lawn, sow Italian ryegrass. 

. Vegetable Garden. This is the time also to plant garden peas, tender beans, 
and most other vegetables except corn and melons. These foods will be ready 
for harvest before frost is likely to occur. Potatoes do best when well covered 
with a thick mulch of grass or other plant material. Mulching will not only pro- 
duce a better crop but serve to protect the plants from a possible frost. In case 
your celery has not already been started, plant now, preferably under shade. The 
low muslin tents used by the commercial growers afford the best protection from 
excessive sunlight. 

Water Hyacinth Mulch. Florida gardeners who have access to the lakes 
and rivers, or even small ponds, in which water hyacinths grow in such profu- 
sion can easily add to the green matter for the compost heap or for direct ap- 
plication to the surface of the soil as a mulch. Allow the water hyacinth plants 
to wilt before using them in the compost heap. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 
THE LOWER SOUTH * 


Flower Garden. One of the most satisfactory flowers is the hibiscus, of 
which there are so many colors. Slips are easily started and grow rapidly. Other 
flowers: Ageratum, alyssum, African daisy, aster, baby’s breath, bachelor) 
button, balsam, blue ‘lace flower, calendula, candytuft, calliopsis, carnation, 
Chinese forget-me-not, Shasta daisy, dianthus, gaillardia, strawflower, Lupine 
‘nasturtium, pansy, phlox, California poppy, petunia, Queen Anne’s lace, salvia, 
scabiosa, snapdragon, sweet pea, statice, verbena, periwinkle. 

Vegetable Garden. Asparagus, though more suited to a northern climate, 
is well worth planting in Florida. The principal drawback is that in this climate 
asparagus does not recognize any dormant season, but persists in growing the 
year round; consequently the stalks are not as large as they would be if the 
growing season were shorter. The small, tender stalks are excellent in salads, 
raw, and sufficient for this purpose may be obtained for a long time, before the 
main growth comes in the spring. Other vegetables to plant this month are: 
bush beans, beet, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, Chinese cabbage, carrot, 
cauliflower, celery, collard, cucumber, endive, garlic, kale, kohlrabi, leek, lettuce, 
mustard, okra, onion seed and sets, parsley, parsnip, garden peas, potatoes, 
radish, rhubarb, romaine, rutabaga, spinach, squash, Swiss chard, tomato, 
turnip. 

Trees and Shrubs. If not already on the place, pecan trees should have a 
corner somewhere. They are well adapted to Florida. Give them plenty of 
room, as the pecan eventually grows into a very tall tree. After being well 
established they are seldom injured by frost. 

Note: Anyone in Central Florida who is making a success of raising thorn- 
less Boysenberries will confer a favor on this department by writing to the 
undersigned. If the reader who inquired sometime ago about Honduras lilies 
will forward name and address, the information requested can now be supplied. 


THE SOUTHWEST ** 


If you are going to be a successful gardener in California, you must learn 
first of all you cannot plant any month in the year. We have two distinct plant- 
ing seasons; the Spring when the days are growing longer and the Fall when 
the days are growing shorter. September ushers in our “second Spring” when 
we do the bulk of our planting for the vegetables which mature in the winter and 
the flowers which come into bloom from December until March and April. Do 
not be deceived by the high daytime temperatures during August and Septem- 
ber. The night temperatures are your control and when they go down to 40 
F., the dormant period sets in. 

Flowers. By the first of September your ground should be thoroughly 
watered and properly prepared. Set out from flats, seed beds and plant bands, 
the winter annuals which you have had coming on since June and July, giant 
imperial stocks, calendulas, tetra~snapdragons, Primula obconica, Primula mal- 
acoides, cenerarias, forget-me-nots (Blue Bird), Iceland poppies, pansies an 
violas. Deep rooters such as larkspur, poppies, flax, are more vigorous if planted 
where they are to bloom. The golden African daisy broadcasted will give you 
sheets of color in mid-winter. Many perennials such as delphinium, columbine, 
geum, Shasta daisies, rehmania, coreopsis and pentstemon make wonderful 
root growth during the winter season and are much better than the division 
advised at this time. : 

Many bulbs should go in immediately with the beginning of the planting 
season. It is the last call for Lilium candidum. Deciduous watsonias, freesias, 
baby gladiolus, leucojums, paper white narcissus, Chinese sacred lily, Soleil 


*Edwin H. Abrams, 1017 Lakeshore Boulevard, St. Cloud, Florida 
** Charlotte M. Hoak, 1125 Stratford Ave., So. Pasadena, California 
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d0r, Scilla campanulata, bulbous iris, ixias, sparaxis, grape hyacinths and 
native bulbs are better if planted early. The first planting of ranunculus may 
be made in September. 

Trees and Shrubs. Unless you are equipped to give them adequate care, 
trees and shrubs should not be planted to combat the scorching suns of August 
and September. Hold off on watering for your avocados, citrus trees and all sub- 
tropical ornamentals, so as not to force out new growth to be caught by the 
frost. Watch your azaleas and camellias, being careful that they do not dry 
out at any time. Overhead sprinkling increases humidity on hot dry days when 
there is danger of foliage burning. 

Vegetables. Rush your winter vegetables in. Sow in double rows, seeds of 
carrots, beets, chard, early onions (Crystal Wax and Early Red), winter rad- 
ishes, Chinese mustard, Southern curled mustard, parsley and turnips. Beets, 
chard and carrots come up better if soaked in hot water before planting. French 
breakfast radishes may be used as a nurse crop for carrots. In mild locations, 
Canadian Wonder Bush Beans and Pencil Pod Wax Beans come on by the 
second week in November if put in the first week in September. Chinese peas 
may be planted the last week of the month. Set properly spaced, in single rows, 
strong plants of early cauliflower, Italian sprouting broccoli, Copenhagen mar- 
ket, Savoy and red cabbage, kale and celery. Onion sets and onion seedlings, 
Los Angeles market and Romaine lettuce, broad-leaf endive, may be set out in 
double rows. Kohlrabi makes a good substitute for turnips; Chinese cabbage 
isa doubtful crop for the average home gardener and spinach*takes too much 
room. 


Freezing of Earthworms 
By J. A. JOHNSON 


ly the summer of 1947 there appear- 
ed an article in a very prominent and 
largely read Garden Magazine, quot- 
ing two U. S. D. A. scientists, Henry 
Hopp and Homer T. Hopkins as say- 
ing that earthworms will freeze very 
quickly in the fall before they can 
channel down into warmer regions. 
Since we believed that nature would 
hot again destroy wantonly one of its 
most beneficial and ardent mediums 


for the replacement of topsoil, and 
that we were again faced with the old 
bugaboo of the bird getting the worm, 
thereby killing off its numbers, two 
experiments were decided on to find 
out what happens to earthworms sub- 
jected to frost and freezing tempera- 
tures, 

The first experiment involved use of 
mechanical means in creating various 
temperatures from freezing to 40 be- 
low zero. A box 17”x14”x6” (the same 


size as that used for propagating 
worms in a hatchery) was insulated on 
the sides and bottom with 8” thick 
cork insulation, leaving the top open 
to simulate as closely as possible a top 
surface of outdoor soil where frost will 
first begin on the surface, then go 
downward. Several experiments at 
various temperatures were made. Each 
time 100 worms were used and the 
soil was held at a temperature of 40 
to 42 degrees when each experiment 
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began. For each experiment worms 
were placed in all parts of the box, 
not over a half inch from the top, and 
10 worms were scattered on the top 
surface. 

The first box was placed in a room 
having a temperature of 28 degrees 
for one hour. No worms were found 
frozen, and all were at the bottom of 
the box. 

The second box was placed in a 
temperature of 10 degrees for one hour. 
Same result; no worms frozen. 

The third box was placed at zero 
for one hour. One worm was found 
frozen on top. 

The fourth box was placed at 6 de- 
grees below zero for one hour. Eight 
worms were found frozen on top; all 
the rest were at the bottom of the box. 

These four boxes were placed in a 
room where the air was absolutely 
calm and in each instance taken from 
an outside temperature of 46 degrees. 

For a supreme test, a fifth box was 
prepared, but 25 worms were placed 
on the top and shoved into a freezing 
tunnel having a temperature of 40 de- 
grees below zero and a wind velocity 
of 30 miles per hour. The box was 
pulled out after 20 minutes and 23 
worms were found dead on top. The 
first inch and a half of soil from the top 
was frozen solid and 9 worms were 
found frozen in it. The balance of the 
worms were found at the bottom, 
somewhat sluggish but alive. 

From this experiment, even though 
rtificially made temperatures and con- 
ditions were employed, a lesson seems 
to stand out: that worms will burrow 
to warmer surroundings before frost 
will kill them. It was only when the 
temperature was lowered too quickly 
that any frozen worms could be found. 
The second experiment was made in 
the open and as near to nature’s way 
in freezing soil as it was possible to 
make it. 

In January, 1948, a regular breeding 
box containing approximately 1500 
worms was taken from the hatchery, 
emptied into a hole in the garden, and 
covered with a half inch of soil. In 
two weeks time there was a four inch 
frost in the ground. The frozen layer 
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of soil was removed from its experi. 
mental place and thawed out, but no 
dead worms were found. As we dug 
deeper, numerous worms were found 
and by excavating under the frozen 
soil surrounding the hole, worms were 
found to have burrowed away from 
their original placement. 

A small cold frame was selected 
for a tryout on worms freezing in the 
open. Four boxes of worms with their 
culture were emptied in half of this 
frame. During the day the glass would 
be kept in place, but removed each 
night. Every morning when it had 
been cool enough to make a layer of 
frozen soil over the night, the layer 
would be removed, thawed out and 
searched for any dead worms, but 
after two weeks none had been found, 

In this last experiment, numerous 
capsules (worm eggs) were found 
frozen. These were saved each day 
and kept frozen until 80 had been ac- 
cumulated. These 80 were placed in 
two boxes of culture with 40 capsules 


in each box. The boxes were placed . 


on February 21, 1948. On March 29th 
they were opened for inspection and in 
each box were found 25 newly hatched 
worms. They were removed and the 
boxes again placed for further incuba- 
tion as several capsules had not been 
hatched. 

On April 25th the boxes were again 
opened and inspected. In one box I4 
and in the other 17 newly hatched 
worms were found. The boxes were 
again placed for a further incubation 
and opened on May 22, when 15 and 
19 newly hatched worms were found. 
There remained only 4 unhatched 
capsules in one box and 5 in the other, 
and the experiment was not considered 
of any further value as the remaining 
capsules were shrunken and seemingly 
dead. 

The foregoing experiments were 
carried out with worms which were 
bred and raised under controlled soil 
and food conditions. This winter we 
wanted to continue our experiment 
with worms found in the ground, but 
the weather has been so mild that the 
prospect has been given up for this 
year. 
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COMPARATIVE DEPTH AND SPREAD OF ROOTS 


ROOT SYSTEMS OF VEGETABLE PLANTS 


By DR. PAUL SCOTT 
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A VEGETABLE plant is a 
food factory made up 
of an underground part 
called the root system 
and an _ aboveground 


_ part called the stem 


system. Vegetable gar- 
deners are thoroughly 
familiar with the stem 
system consisting of 
one or more stems 
which bear leaves and 
eventually produce the 
flowers. The flowers 
ripen into fruits con- 
taining the seeds. 

The root system of 
vegetable plants is lit- 
tle known by garden- 
ers. This is natural 
enough as the root 
system is underground 
and its nature can be 
learned only by care- 
fully removing the soil 
and following through 
the soil the main root 
and all its branches. 
A comprehensive study 
of all the common veg- 
etable plants was made 
by Weaver and Brun- 
ner. Their results are 
given in their book, 
“Root Development of 
Vegetable Crops,” (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, New 
York ), now out of print. 

The relative extent 
of the stem system as 
compared with the root 
system of some of our 
most common garden 
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vegetables is indicated 
in the diagram accom- 
panying this article. In 
the diagram, the ground 
level is indicated by a 
heavier line. The hori- 
zontal lines above this 
line represent feet to 
show the height of 
stems, while the lines 
below represent feet to 
show the depth to which 
the roots penetrate the 
soil. In asparagus, for 
instance, the stems 
when mature reach a 
height of about four 
feet while the roots 
penetrate the soil to a 
depth of some ten feet. 
Or in horse radish the 
stem and leaves are 
hardly more than 1% 
feet while the root ex- 
tends fifteen feet into 
the soil. 

It should be noted 
also that the feeder 
roots extend parallel 
and close to the sur- 
face of the soil, thus 
indicating with what 
care cultivation must 
be done. Deep culti- 
vation is almost cer- 
tain to damage some 
of these roots. This can 
be prevented by main- 
taining a mulch on the 
soil. A suitable mulch 
prevents the growth of 
weeds, conserves mois- 
ture, regulates soil tem- 
perature, and provides 
food for the soil organ- 
isms which play an im- 
portant role in_pre- 
paring the nutrients 
which are absorbed by 
the roots of the vege- 
table plants. 
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How to Have Plenty of Phlox 
and Bleeding Hearts 


By JULIE BEDIER 


T. good old fashioned Bleeding 
Heart (Dicentra spectabilis) is loved 
by everybody and its delicately poised 
sprays of rose and white hearts are 
one of the heart warming sights of 
early spring. In spite of its hardiness, 
dependability, and freedom from pests, 
hardly anyone seems to have more 
than one or two clumps of this lovely 
flower. There is no reason why anyone 
with one clump should not have fifty, 
if he wishes, so that his early garden 
will be a picture to remember and his 
house may be decorated with vases of 


dangling hearts to his own heart’s con- 
tent. 


Seed grown Phlox Revert 
to Magenta 


Perennial Phlox is another old faith- 
ful, hardy and reliable and worth 
having in large quantities. However, 
there are phlox and phlox. There is 
the gorgeous thoroughbred in scarlet, 
salmon, crimson and tints; some come 
in white calico with rose eyelets, like 
the starched glory of the farm house- 
wife expecting Sunday guests. These 
elegant thoroughbreds do well enough, 
if you bed them down in almost pure 


compost, give them plenty of room, 
and demolish any rivals to their place 
in the sun. But if you do not coddle 
them they are likely to pine away into 
spindling little souvenirs of them- 
selves. Their self-sown seedlings, on 
the contrary, spring up with the hardi- 
ness and vigor of the mongrel, quite 
unashamedly revert to type and bloom 
in blowsy magenta. These large 
healthy plants soon crowd out the 
dainty aristrocrats, and some people, 
not knowing what has happened, say 
“The plants changed color.” 

The remedy for this sad state of 
affairs is to try to prevent your good 
phlox from going to seed. But since 
they will get ahead of the most vigi- 
lant gardener sometimes, the thing to 
do next is to take up every plant of 
magenta as soon as it blooms. Dig it 
up with all its roots, for the pieces of 
root left in the ground will grow again. 
Then dump a basketful of compost 
into the hole, and plant phlox there. 
How to get good phlox without con- 
stantly buying new plants? The same 
process holds for phlox and for bleed- 
ing hearts, and around November is 
the time to start. 
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Maintain the Type with 
Root Cuttings 


“The pieces of root left in the 
ground will grow again.” There is the 
clue. If they will grow left in the 
ground, they will also grow if put into 
the ground where you want them. If 
you have a clump of good phlox whose 
color pleases you, dig it up carefully 
with all its roots, (the same process 
applies to bleeding hearts), soak or 
gently wash the soil away. Then take 
scissors or clippers and cut off pieces 
of root 14 to 2 inches long. You can 
get an amazing number of pieces from 
a good plant, phlox or bleeding heart. 
Take a flat or wide shallow pot and 
fill to an inch of the top with a mix- 
ture of sifted leaf mould and sand, 
half and half by measure. Strew your 
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phlox root cuttings around on top of 
this mixture, then add half an inch or 
more of the same mixture, enough to 
cover the roots well. In the case of the 
bleeding hearts, since their roots are 
apt to be larger and more fleshy, you 
may cut or break them into fair sized 
pieces and plant them in the mixture, 
covering over with the same. All this 
is done in the late fall. 


Propagating Pit 
You should have a propagating pit, 
which is simple and easy to make. Dig 
a pit about two feet deep and as wide 
and long as you like—merely big 
enough to accommodate your pots of 
flats. If on the sunny side of a build- 
ing, you will want to open it up earlier 
in the spring than if it is on the nort 
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side. At any rate it should be lined 
with 4 inch wire mesh to keep out 
the “varmits”. It should have in it 
some soft bedding material like leaf 
mould, peat moss or sphagnum moss. 
This retains moisture and serves as 
insulation, insuring an even tempera- 
ture. Nest your pots or flats down 
snugly in this hibernating hole until 
the bedding comes up to their tops 
but not over them. Put another piece 
of wire mesh on top, closing all cracks 
and crevices. Then cover the wire 
“lid” with four or five inches of excel- 
sior or leaves, and if there is no rain 
give all a good watering. Before hard 
freezing weather or deep snows set in, 
cover your pit with burlap bags full 
of leaves or in some other effective 
way. The contents of the pit should 
be cool, but not frozen, damp but not 
wet, and of course they must not get 
warm on sunny winter days or they 
will sprout too soon and perish. 


Coldframes 
Early in spring open up your pit 
and take a look. Perhaps your pots 


The Soil and 


Compost-making is in its infancy in 
this country. During the past number 
of years experiments in composting, 
based on Sir Albert Howard’s Indore 
method have been carried on at 
the Organic Gardening Experimental 
Farm. In the laboratory of the Soil 
and Health Foundation new experi- 
ments based on extensive researches 


in Italy are being set up. According 


to the published results in Italian pub- 
lications, conipost made in silos under 
carefully controlled conditions is richer 
in plant nutrients than the compost 
made in open heaps and pits. These 
€xperiments involve the study of the 
mensions of silos, methods of filling 


may already be sprouting numbers of 
young pale yellow shoots. In that 
case replace only some of the excelsior 
or leaves, so a bit of sun and air can 
get in. Or if you have a cold frame, 
place the containers in that until the 
shoots are green and hardy. As soon 
as the weather is settled you can trans- 
plant your quantities of young phlox 
and bleeding hearts to individual plant 
boxes, tin cans or pots, for easy sum- 
mer placing in the garden. If you 
prefer you can grow them in a small 
nursery bed until next spring. At any 
rate plant them in soil rich in compost 
and stand back and rejoice in the 
numbers of beautiful plants you have 
produced. 

The parent phlox from which the 
roots have been shorn can be replanted 
in the garden. Plenty of compost, and 
soaking with a transplanting hormone 
solution will encourage it. The opera- 
tion, of course, does not improve it 
any, but it will recover and go on 
blooming cheerfully each year. The 
offspring of course are identical, which 
is not the case with phlox from seed. 


Health Foundation 


and emptying the silos, and the devel- 
opment of specific organisms for partic- 
ular kinds of materials used in the 
composting. The initial results are so 
promising that the Foundation studies 
may revolutionize the making of com- 
post and design inexpensive farm-size 
silos to enable a farmer to manufacture 
his own fertilizer from plant and ani- 
mal residues and such natural products 
as pulverized phosphate rock, pulver- 
ized glauconite or feldspar, shredded 
seaweed, and similar natural materials 
containing nutrient elements. 


46 South West St. 
Allentown, Pa. 
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Seminar on Compost—When to Make lt 


ee best time to make compost 
in the temperate climate is in June, 
because the warm weather of July, 
August, and September, makes organic 
material decay faster. In sub-tropical 
climes make it anytime. In the north, 
however, you often have extremely 
dry summers, when the decaying proc- 
ess is held up. We recently made a 
pit of compost of very resistant ingre- 
dients—shredded corn cobs.and leaves 
—in the middle of the winter, and by 
July it had been turned into wonderful 
compost, using earthworms to do the 
mixing. If the compost is made in a 
pit, in the winter, the pit-sides keep it 
warm and accelerate the decay proc- 
esses. It wouldn’t pay to assemble 
a compost heap in the open, in the 
winter. In the winter compost can be 
made during the warm spells, in pits. 


Winter Time Compost Making 


For winter composting, pile up the 
manure with a covering of soil and 
burlap bags or canvas. Also have 
‘available in a protected place top-soil 
and green matter that are not frozen. 
Leaves that have been gathered in the 
fall are excellent. 

If you do have to make a compost 
in the oven during winter, choose a 
protected place, as on the south side 
of a building or wall. You could also 
make a protective barrier of corn stalks 
tied together. An extra heavy layer 
of soil on top would help, or a very 
heavy hay or straw-mulch a few feet 
thick to keep the heap warm. 


October and November 


These months are excellent for mak- 
ing compost heaps or pits because at 
no other time of the year are plant 
materials more abundant for this pur- 
pose. Garden wastes, autumnal leaves, 
roadside weeds,- wastes from food- 
processing plants and other materials 
are easy to obtain at this time of year. 
Also by making the compost heap now, 
the compost will be ready for use at 
spring garden making time. 
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TIME FOR COMPOSTING 


Q. It seems my compost does not 
get ready in time. Does that matter? 


Utecht, Jackson, Fla. 


A. As to the question of compost, 
it varies very much according to what 
has gone in originally. Some people get 
smooth compost, crumbly like the hw 
mus of an old garden rich in organic 
substance, others have stringy material 
when the time is over. So much de 
pends on what earth has gone into the 
heap, how rich it was in old bacterial 
life, etc. But on the whole, it seems, 
if we can judge from the enormous 
correspondence on this subject, such 
compost is quite suited to being put in 
the soil; if it should not be fully ma- 
tured the remaining stage can well 
take place under ground. 

If you intend to have more heaps 
this year, you might give them a bit 
longer for the first stage of breaking 
down under the influence of heat and 


air; that will probably be wise for a 


more northern climate. Be sure that 
the heaps are moist and shaded! 


COMPOST-APPLICATION 


Do not apply compost during the 
winter. A factor in determining when 
to apply it is the condition of the com- 
post. If it is half finished, or noticeably 
fibrous it could well be applied in Octo- 
ber or November. By spring it will fin- 
ish up in the soil. Otherwise the ideal 
time to apply it is a month or so before 
planting. The closer to planting time 
the more it should be ground up oF 
worked over thoroughly with a hoe 
to shred it fine. A garden cultivating 
tool like a Roto-tiller will spread it 
evenly in the soil, and mix it thorough- 
ly with the soil. : 

If your compost is ready in the fall 
and it is not intended to be used till 
the spring it should be kept covered 
and stored in a protected place. If it 
is kept for a long period in the summer, 
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the finished compost should be watered 
from time to time. 


HOW TO APPLY 


The soil should be stirred up thor- 
oughly. Then the compost is applied 
to the top four inches of soil. For 
flower and vegetable gardening it is 
best to pan the compost through a half 
inch sieve. Coarse stuff is then put 
into another compost heap. Never use 
compost as a mulch. Always dig it into 
the top three or four inches of soil. 
It is best not to add compost when the 
plants ae growing as this will injure 
= roots growing near the surface. 
f you have some compost that you 
are set on applying to a growing crop, 
mix it first thoroughly with topsoil 
and sand and then use it as a mulch. 
Use twice or three times as much soil 
as compost. 


HOW TO APPLY COMPOST IN 
A GROWING CROP 


In order not to disturb the roots of 
growing crops by digging in compost 
while the plants are growing, the com- 
post could be mixed with top-soil and 


together applied as a mulch. Compost 
by itself on the surface will dry out 
and lose nutriments. 


COMPOST—HOW MUCH 
TO APPLY 


In gardening for best results, for 
spectacular results, the compost should 
be applied extra heavy, let us say from 
one to three inches in thickness per 
year. In four or five years with such 
applications your garden will become 
one of the wonders of your neighbor- 
hood. Of course you car get by with 
even a half inch of compost, but in 
gardening with small plots, put it on 
heavy. There is no danger from burn- 
ing due to overuse. A plant can grow 
in pure compost. 

You can apply compost once or 
twice a year. The amount would of 
course depend on the fertility of your 
soil to begin with. 


WEIGHT 


An average figure of weight for one 
cubic yard of compost (27 cubic feet) 
is 1,000 pounds. There would be a 
variation based on materials used. 


for — 
bulb planting... 


SPROWEL 


Make fall transplanting 
and bulb setting easy — 
use a SPROWEL. It com- 
bines the working power 
of the spade with the con- 
venience of the trowel. 
Its comfortable feel and 
sound construction will 


Length-16%4" 
Birch handie— 
comfortable 


Brass 
ferrule 
© Spri 
steel 
bee 
mium steel 
Sharpened" 
edge, point. 
© Built to last 


$195 MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


POSTPAID 


REMIT WITH ORDER 


give years of gardening 
pleasure — spring, 
summer, or fall! 
CONSUMERS 
PRODUCTS CORP. - 


322-3 East Colfax Ave., 
South Bend 24, indiana 
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Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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Our 1949-1950 New Catalog 


Lowest Prices in History on CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, GARDENIAS and 
other EVERGREENS. SEPTEMBER is a good month to transplant Nursery 
stock so the roots will become established during the Winter and get 
off to early Spring growth. 


Order from this list until 
May ist, 1950 


STANDARD CAMELLIAS 

Apple Blossom—White lightly washed 
rose. Early. 

Altheaeflora — Semi-double, 
ange tint. Midseason. 
Anna Breneau—Full double deep pink. 
Late. 

Anna Frost—Large semi-double, clear 
pink to light red, semi-double. Mid- 
season. 

Alba Plena—Very double, snow white. 
Extra early. 

Auguste Delfosse—Large, clear rose, 
tips light purple. Midseason. 

Bella Romana—Large double, lignt 
rose, splashed with red. Midseason. 
Bonnie Bee—Semi-double, red Mid- 
season. 

Brilliant—Full double, brilliant red. 
Midseason. 
Brooklyana—Very double, 
size, pink mottled white. 
Brown’s Red—Semi-double, dark red. 
Late. 

Clark’s Red—Double red, very large. 
Early. 

Chandleri Elegans—Very large, peony 
type, cherry red with white variega- 
tions. Midseason. 

Cameo Pink—Full double, large, light 
pink. Midseason. 

Cherokee—Rose and white variegated. 
Cliveana—Medium size, thick peony 
type, solid deep pink. Late. 

Colonial Pink—Peony form, deep pink. 
Countess of Orkney—Very double, 
light pink striped red. Early. 
Candidissima—Imbricated, white. 
Caleb Cope—Coral pink, full double, 
all season bloomer. 
Cheerfulness—Full double, deep rose. 
Midseason. 

Dark Cheerful—Full, 
Midseason. 
Dixie—Large, full double, vivid pink. 
Early. 

Elizabeth—Very double, pure white, 
crinkled petals. 

Mission Bells—Rose with golden sta- 
mens. 

Mrs. Abby Wilder—Peony form, me- 
dium to large, white slightly splashed 


pink-or- 


medium 


double rose. 


pink. 
Oriental—Midseason deep red, peony 
form. 


Prices on Standard Camellias 


8 to 12 inch $ .50 each 
12 to 15 inch -75 each 
13 to 2 feet 1.25 each 
2 to 23 feet 2.75 each 
3 to 34 feet 3.50 each 


Rooted Cuttings 
(like Grandpa’s whiskers) 
$ 3.00 per Dozen 
20.00 per 100 
Your choice or mixed, labelled, 


RARE CAMELLIAS 
Alba Compacta—Very large, full dou- 
ble, pure write. Early midseason. 
Alba Splendens—Semi-double, pure 
white with yellow stamens. Midseason. 
Americana—Pale pink striped, imbri- 
cated. Midseason. 
Austill Pink—Semi-double pink, me- 
dium size. Midseason to late. 
Abundance—Large white, semi-double. 
Midseason. 


RARE CAMELLIAS (Cont'd) 


Adolphe Red—Very large red, veined 
purple, semi-double. Midseason. 
Amabilis—White, large single. Early. 
Aurora—Large rose madder, promi- 
nent stamens. Midseason. 

Althea Flora—Late, semi-double red. 
Akebono—Early semi-double salmon- 
pink. 

Akebono Variegated — Semi-double 
salmon-pink and white. Midseason. 
Arejishi (Aloha)—Early, peony-tyve, 
similar to Prof, Sargent, red. 
Aspacia—Large variegated Emperor of 
Russia, semi-double red with white 
blotches. Early. 

Admiration—Large, imbricated to 
peony-form, red marbled with white. 
Midseason. 

Adolphe Audusson—Large, 
bright salmon-red. 
Alba Superba—Large, 


double, 
semi-double, 


white. 

Amazing—Carmine, lightly washed. 
Midseason. 

Amabilis Variegated—Medium size 


flower, single light rose with deep 
rose stripes. 


Admiral Nimitz (Kishu Tsukasa)—. 


Large, pink with an occasional petal 

mottled with white. Midseason to 

late. 

Aitonia—Large, semi-double to single 

rose-pink. 

Angela Cocchi—White marked with 

red, stripes of pink. Early. 

Anna Luchini—Variegated rose and 

white, semi-double. Late. 

Beaute de Nantes—Large red, semi- 

double. Early. 

Belle Jeanette—Light purple, dashed 

with white. Midseason. 

Bonomiana—Variegated rose, washed 

with white. Early. 

Bella Romana—Large, double light 

pink to rose, striped and splashed 

with deep pink and crimson. Mid- 

season. 

Brassennie Variegated—Full double. 
te. 

Beautiful—Light purple splashed with 

ted, peony type. Early. 

Black Prince—Bordeaux color, semi- 

double rose-red stamens. Late. 

Celti Rosea—Semi-double, blush pink 

with golden stamens, Midseason to 

late. 

Comte de Gomer—Double, pure white 

flecked pink. Midseason to late. 

Christine Lee—Large, semi-double, 

deep pink with yellow stamens. Mid- 

season. 

Cleopatra—Early double red, splotched 

white. Extra fine. 

Cup of Beauty (Tasse de Beau)—Mid- 

season. Semi-double, pink. 

Carnation—Early bright red. 

C. M. Hovey—Double, large, red 

mottled white. 

Coletti Maculata—Peony form, deep 

red marbled white. 

Col. Firey—Very large and double, 

rich crimson. 

Caprice — White semi-double petals 

frilled and veined. Midseason. 

Canida Elegantissimo—Double rose to 

light pink. Midseason. 

Centifolia Alba—Semi-double white. 

Early. 


Dante—Medium size pure white, full 
double, Midseason. 


RARE CAMELLIAS (Cont'd) 
Daikagura Variegated — Large full 
peony form, deep pink marbled white, 
Daybreak—Medium size, fluffy peony 
form, soft pink. 
Enchantress—Large bright red semi- 
double. Late. 


Festiva—Medium size rose veined 
carmine. Midseason, 
Prices on Rare Camellias 
8 to 12 inch $ 1.00 each 
12 to 18 inch 1.75 each 
2 to 24 feet 5.00 each 
3 to 4 feet 10.00 each 


Rooted Cuttings 
(like Grandpa’s whiskers) 
$ 6.00 per Dozen 
45.00 per 100 
Your choice or mixed, labelled. 


EXTREMELY RARE CAMELLIAS 
Group | 
Adolph Audusson Var.—Very large 
semi-double variegated creamy white. 
Midseason. 
Bessie McArthur—Large deep rose- 
pink, veined rose, semi-double, Late. 
Anne Lindberg—Red shading to or 
blood, double. Late, 
Brassenae— Large formal double, 
White marbled rose-red. Midseason. 
Comte de Paris—Rose-pink, fully 
double, loosely built. Midseason. 
Catherine Cathcart — Large formal, 
pink mottled white. Medium late. 
Chastity—Large full peony, white 
with creamy center. Midseason. 
Due de Bretagne—Small, rose color, 
blotched with white, imbricated. Late, 
Donckelari—Large, semi-double, brick- 
red, flecked white. Early. 


Prices on Extremely Rare Camellias 


Group 
12 to 18 inch $5.00 each 
24 to 3 feet 7.50 each 
Rooted Cuttings 1.50 each 
GARDENIAS 
12 to 15 inch $ .50 each 
18 to 2 feet 75 each 


ST. AUGUSTINE GRASS 
Evergreen grass that dominates all 
other grass and weeds and makes & 
padded, heavy carpet. 

Grows in Shade or Sun 

$3.00 per Bushel 


INDICA AZALEAS (Large Type) 
Elegans—Large, light pink. 
Fisher’s Pink—Large, deep pink. 
Formosa—Large, purplish pink. 
Pride of Mobile—Watermelon pink. 
Pride of Dorking—Deep red. 
Fielders White 

Any of the Above Azaleas 
10 to 15 inch 50c each $30.00 per 100 


DWARF OR KURUME AZALEAS 

Apple Blossom—Pink. 

Coral Bells—Pink. 

Hexe—Scarlet. 

Hinodegiri—Fiery red. 

Peach Blow—Peach color. 

Salmon Beauty—Salmon-pink. 
w—Pure White. 

o Prices on Dwarf Azaleas 

6 to 8 inch 50c each $30.00 per 1 


All plants are expertly packed in soil with Sphagnum Moss. ants 

You may plant above plants in pots and they will grow and bloom in the house if you prefer, as they are shade p' 
as well as sun plants and foliage remains green the year round. 
Any of above plants shipped in permanent tin containers for $1.00 per plant extra, which includes crating. 


Minimum order $3.00. Remittance with orders. Satisfaction guaranteed or return for refund. 


NATIONAL NURSERIES” 


Dept. 22 


- BILOXI, MISS. 
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Brownell Roses 


Txt Home Book oF TREES AND 
Suruss, Second Edition, by J. J. Lev- 
ison, M. F. (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 
Madison Ave., New York, New York. 
1949, $10.00) — 


This is a manual and a guidebook to 
trees and shrubs. It covers their identifi- 
cation, selection, planting, and care. It is 
an essential book for everyone interested in 
trees and shrubs for the home grounds, 
streets, parks, and country. It will help any- 
one to make beautiful plantings economically 
and lastingly. The language is simple and 
non-technical, but accurate and based upon 
along and varied experience. The amateur 
can, with this book, work out for himself a 
basically correct plan for the selection and 
handling of trees and shrubs for his own 
home grounds. It is an invaluable reference 
for the home owner, amateur and profession- 
al gardener, and landscape designer. 

One of the most important and fundamen- 
tal aspects of this book is that it stresses the 


QUEEN o’the LAKES (Red) 
& other Everblooming _ 


Sub Zero Hybrid Teas 
25 Different Colors and Forms 


Vigorous. — Beautiful. — Easy to grow. 
— Large abundant blooms, more con- 
stantly.— Comparable with the best. | 


Can live several decades even after low sub- 
zero. Save replacement expense. Plants that 
fail, anywhere, within 2 years, replaced free, 
purchased from the hybridizers— ; 


fundamental idea that in our planting and 
home landscaping, we must turn to nature 
itself for guidance as well as inspiration. 
It represents the principles of organic gar- 
dening applied to trees and shrubs. Men and 
women who want to surround their homes, 
whether large or small, with the enduring 
beauty of growing things will thus find 
that the most effective methods of planting 
and care are not only the wisest and most 
beautiful, but the most natural, the most sat- 
isfying, and actually the most economical. 

This large book which measures approxi- 
mately $ by 11 inches is beautifully printed 
and profusely illustrated with drawings and 
half tones. Cloth bound. 560 pages. Common 


po and botanical equivalents. Complete 
index, 


Tae Lonc Crooxep RIvER by Rich- 
mond E. Myers (The Christopher 
won House, Boston, Mass. 1949 


; Farmers and gardeners have always been 
msented in rivers. They represent the life 
— ina healthy landscape. But now our 
= are running in mud and are. dying. 
ey through which it flows. It is a many- 
Please mention ORGANIC G 


52 Rose Park, 


Also beautiful yellow and orange 
hardy Climbers 


Send for pictured list 
BROWNELL ROSES 


Little Compton, R. I. 


vail book is the story of a river and the 


PERFORMANCE COUNTS 


in SMALL TRACTORS 


SEE THE POWERFUL 
5-H. P GRAVELY— 
\ the world’s finest, yet most 
m=) moderately priced Garden 
jy Tractor. Complete line of 
exclusively designed power 
tools for every Garden, 
Lawn and Field job. 


FIELD-TESTED FOR 27 YEARS 
GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 
BOX 948 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


ENING when answering ads. 
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WATER 
ENTRANCE 


FLOWER BOXES 
> 


BENEATH 


Guaranteed 5 years service. ” 
Patented innerplate distributes 14% long, $2.00 


water evenly at bottom; water 20” 50 
tight. Thousands sold coast-to- * lone, $2 
coast. Green enamel finish. (Add 26 long, $3.00 
25c postage.) See your dealer or ” 

write us: 32 long, $3.50 


METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


535 WOLFE STREET FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


LILIES... 
Grow the GIANT LILY 


(Lilium giganteum) up to 10 
feet tall. Bulbs with amazing 
root system. 6 year old bulbs. 3 
sizes—$1.50; $2.50; $3.50 each, 
Also SPECIOSUM MAGNIFI- 
CUM, the most beautiful of the 
rubrum lilies. Rich carmine, 
margined white. LARGE bulbs 
$1.50 each; 6 for $7.50. 


Order now for early October 
delivery. Write for complete litt 
of proven }ilies of exceptional 
quality, old and new varieties. 


LILYDALE 


Dept. C Milwaukie 22, Oregon 


sided story of geography, geology, and 1 
host of similar subjects which determine th 
course and destiny of the river and the valley 
it is cutting through the mountains and hills 
of Pennsylvania. Cloth bound. 380 pages 


Orcanic Huspanpry—A Symposiuy, 
(The Biotechnic Press, LTD., BCM 
Biotechnic, London, W.C. 1, England 
2 /9—$.56) 


This is a timely symposium on all aspecs 
of organic husbandry. Reading this book js 
like eating fruits from a basket full of th 
most varied sorts. Each of the many articls 
are filled with some essential details of or- 
ganiculture. The organic gardener will find 
this a handy book to have around for in- 
proving the few minutes while waiting for 
a meal or for an appointment. None of th 
1 require more than a few minutes to 
read. 


Tue Seconp Forty Years by Edward 
G. Stieglits, M.D., F.A.C.P., (J. B 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and 
New York. 1946 $3.95) 


The author gives to his readers a straight. 
forward, popular presentation of what 4 
scientist knows about man. This book is a 
authoritative handbook concerning the uti- 
versal problems that come with advancing 
age. It contains practical advice on how to 
eat, how to work, how to play, and how to 
ward off the degenerative conditions which 
so often accompany an aging body. Cloth 
bound. 317 pages. 


et of 


Richest Gree, 


with um 


A fall application with HYPER-HUMUS will insure 
rich velvet smooth grass in the spring, like you ve 
never seen before. Spread over your lawns a top 
dressing of equal parts HYPER-HUMUS, sand and 
loam. This treatment will preserve and revive them. 
Vines, shrubs and trees also respond quickly to 
HYPER-HUMUS because it encourages the healthy 
growth of new roots. 
Ask your dealer for genuine HYPER-HUMUS 


Write us for leaflet 
(No Shipments west of Mississippi River) 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. - Box J, Newton, N. J. 
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with Dr. William H. Eyster 
COMPOST WITHOUT TURNING 


Q. I have plenty of material for 
making compost, and would like to 
compost my entire five acre plot. 
Would I get the same results if I just 
pile the materials together and allow 
them to remain until they are decom- 


posed? 
T. R., Oakdale, California 
A. No. Good compost can be made 
without turning by hand if the ma- 
terials are carefully layered in the heap 
which is well-ventilated and has the 
right moisture content. When the 
heat of fermentation has subsided, add 
composting earthworms to do the 
turning. In this way compost is made 
in the large compost pits on the or- 
ganic gardening experimental farm. 


COTTON COMBINGS 

Q. Can cotton combings and cot- 
ton be used as plant material in the 
compost heap? 

N. H., Akron, Ohio 

A. Cotton and cotton combings 
may be used in the compost heap as 
part of the green matter. In addition 
to organic matter they contain 1.32 
percent nitrogen, 0.45 percent phos- 
phoric acid, 0.36 percent potash as 
well as certain trace elements.’ 


CORN COBS 
Q. Can corn cobs be used as a 
mulch or as a raw material for com- 
post? 
E. M. L., Norborne, Missouri 

A. Finely ground corn cobs make 
an excellent mulch and may be used 
as part of the green material in the 
compost heap. They may be pur- 
chased in this finely ground condition, 
and often are used in this form as 
thicken house litter. Corn cobs may 
€ ground with any type of cutter, as 


INVALUABLE to 
Organic FARMERS 


A ROYAL COMPOST MACHINE re- 
duces the physical labor of compost 
shredding to as little as one-eighth... 
and turns out a more evenly granulated 
material than is possible by any stand- 
ard hand method. Well worth its cost 
to farmers and gardeners who handle 
large quantities of compost. Write for 
Royer Bulletin 46. 


ROYER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
181 PRINGLE ST., KINGSTON, PA. 


NUTRITION 
& THE SOIL 


by Dr. LIONEL PICTON, 0.B.E. 


In the U.S.A.—the world’s best-fed nation— 
chronic illnesses and deficiency diseases are 
on the increase; mental illness and nervous 
disorders have become a frightening prob- 
lem; half the population (judging by Army 
examination standards) is way below par; 
“one in 8 will die of cancer” etc., etc., etc. 

With farmers plagued by every known 
plant and animal disease (mostly deficiency 
diseases) and ever-increasing swarms of 
pests, it is evident that a great deal must be 
wrong in the way our crops are grown. 

Dr. Lionel Picton, one of England’s great- 
est experts in the fields of nutrition and 
public health, came to the conclusion, arrived 
at from a lifetime of observation and test- 
ing, that nourishing food can only come from 
crops and animals raised on organically fer- 
tilized. soils. He gives his evidence for this 
sobering doctrine in Nutrition & the Soil. 


Cloth, illustrated, 514x8, 400 pages,$4.00. 


Organic Gardening, Dept. OC-P9, Emmaus, Pa. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


HUMISITE 


ALL ORGANIC ACTIVATOR 


Makes good compost without necessarily using 
manures or soil. Very fast acting. Or may be 
applied direct to soil economically. Trial pre 
sent postpaid in USA upon receipt of $1.00, 
or write for information. DRY, keeps forever. 


ORGANIC MILLING CO. 


1161 SPAZIER AVE. 
GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 


| 200 varieties 
/ f the World's most 
beautiful Lilies 
ee offered in our CATALOG 
OREGON Natural color illustrations 
GROWN ~ Tested cultural directions 


Send 25 Cents (coin) for Catalog 


SPECIAL!... Sixteen hardy lily 
bulbs in eight gorgeous varieties flower- 16 Bulbs 


ing June to September... White, deep 
red, yellow, orange and including the $5.00 
beautiful new pink Speciosum “‘Oregon . 
Giant”. Every bulb Oregon Grown, CATALOG FREE 
flowering size, each lot labeled. with this Special 
The answer to your Lily Questions 


“SUCCESS WITH LILIES” Anew pee 


how-to-do-it lily book—ultra practical 
—including a new lily chart of 60 popular 
BOOK iiliecs. Price $1.00 


ROMAINE B. WARE 


BOX 0, 
CANBY, OREGON 


an ensilage cutter, cutter type of plant 
shredder, or hammermill if thoroughly 
dry. Corn cobs contain in addition to 
organic matter 0.02 percent calcium, 
0.04 percent nitrogen, 0.08 percent 
phosphoric acid, and 0.55 percent 
potassium. 
BLUEBERRIES 

Q. Will blueberries grow and bear 
fruit in Ohio? 

M. K. Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Yes, blueberries will grow and 
bear fruit in Ohio providing you meet 
the soil requirements of these plants. 
In planting them it is necessary to 
enrich the soil with compost made of 
wood and leaves. This can be collected 
in any woodland, and is commonly 
referred to as leafmould. It is well to 
place in the bottom of the holes some 
partially decayed hemlock logs and 
then fill the hole with leafmould. 


COCKLEBURS 

Q. I have a field that is infested 
with cockleburs. How may I get nd 
of them? 

Mrs. H. G., Forest City, Iowa. 

A. Cockleburs can be controlled 
by clean cultivation, followed by hand 


EXTRA!... 
12 Gorgeous IM- 
PORTED HOLLAND 
DUTCH IRIS bulbs will 


IMPORTED ee 
TULIP BULBS 


These are healthy, hardy bulbs—carefully selected 
from the finest planting stock of famous European 
: ardens—already 114” to 214” in circumference. Prize 
P selection of famous young Ist and 2nd year bulbs. Avail- 
Wy able for the first time in America at this amazing price 
cause we sent our own representative to Europe and 
bought the stock of these European gardens when the mar- 
ket price was low —and now are passing the tremendous savings t 
But you must order now to take advantage of this wonderful Tulip bar- 
gain—bulbs will be shipped in plenty of time for regular Fall planting. 


impl d 
SEND NO MONEY. address and when your cat 


to you! 
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be sent you at no ex- 
fra cost if you hurry 
and send in your or- 
der NOW. 


ton of 100 Tulip Bulbs plus 12extra IMPORTED HOLLAND DUTCH IRIS 
arrives pay the postman only $1.98 plus C. O. D. charges. Or save 
more money—send cash with this order and bulbs will be sent pre- 
paid. Don’t miss this great Tulip bargain. Write today to 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. Dept. ME-1811, Grand Rapids2, Mich. 
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Read these 3 basic books by J. I. Rodale 


|, STONE MULCHING IN THE GARDEN 


A NEW ‘invention in gardening! An authoritative guide to the use of stones and 
rocks for obtaining greater yields and healthier plants. This sensational but 
natural practice obviates such chores as digging, cultivating, hoeing, and weeding. 
Here is the most remarkable and promising cultural practice proposed in recent years. 


Cloth, 164 pp., 50 photos. $3.00. 


2 PAY DIRT 


EXT to the Atom Bomb, nothing 

else in the world is so serious as 
Man’s ravishment of the earth that 
sustains him and keeps him from star- 
vation. PAY DIRT points the way to 
proper farming and gardening meth- 
ods, shows *how the individual gar- 
dener can obtain bigger yields of dis- 
ease-free plants, rich in health-giving 
qualities. A natural for everyone who 
wants to adopt organic gardening 
methods. Cloth, 252 pp. $3.00. 


3. The Healthy Hunzas 


BOOK about the inhabitants of 

the northwestern section of 
India who are astoundingly healthy 
because of the way they raise their 
food. A race of over 22,000 people, 
the Hunzas possess a bodily buoyancy 
that makes them utterly unique in the 
roster of the world’s national groups. 
This book should revive our concep- 
tion of nutrition. Full details show 
how any gardener or farmer can 
apply the Hunza methods. Cloth, 263 
pp., 20 full-page illustrations. $3.00. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. O.G. 9-R, Emmaus, Pa. 


T the request of thousands of farmers 
from all parts of the United States 

and Canada, the Orcanic GARDENING 
OrcaNizATION has launched a new farm 
magazine, called THE ORGANIC FARMER. 
This magazine will be devoted exclusive- 
ly to all aspects of farming such as crop 
rotations, the reclamation of abandoned 
farms, soil management, soil building and 
fertilizer practices, and other fundamen- 
tal agricultural practices based on the 
organic method. THe ORGANIC FARMER 
will in no way duplicate material pub- 
lished in Organic Gardening Magazine. 
It will be concerned with the organic 
method as related to farms however small 
or large. 
Sufficient tests of the organic method on 
a farm scale have been made to prove 


that this method is not only practical but 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 


A New Magazine Issued by the 
Organic Gardening Organization 


highly profitable. Cover crops as green 
matter and sheet composting enable the 
farmer io make compost on a farm scale 
without special equipment or additional 
labor. 

Each 64-page issue of THE ORGANIC 
FARMER will be filled with articles on 
the organic method on the farm, as well 
as the latest information on all aspects 
of farming. It will be issued monthly. 

Don’t miss the first issue of this impor- 
tant new publication. Subscribe now for 
one year ($3.00), two years ($5.00), or 
three years ($6.00). Send check or money 
order, or ask us to bill you. 


Write today! 
THE ORGANIC FARMER 
Dept. OG-9F 
Emmaus, Pa. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads, 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


For Finer and Better COMPOST 
Faster, Easier AMERICAN WAY 


AMERICAN 
COMPOSTER 


HERE is the Simple, Easy Humus Fertilizer Com- 
poster... You’ve been seeking that will always be 
a PLUS VALUE in your garden. 

REMEMBER ... American Composters are STRONG, 
COMPACT and a PRACTICAL way to EFFICIENT- 
LY convert your organic waste materials with the 
least amount of EFFORT and TIME. 

They require only a small space in your garden, 
ATTRACTIVELY finished in garden green enamel 
to add that QUALITY TOUCH, and lend a pleasant 
background to the simplest setting. 

In four sizes, ALL STEEL and scientifically built, 
properly AERATED for the correct amount of air 
to speed up DECOMPOSITION. 


Priced from $60.00 to $600.00 
AMERICAN COMPOSTER CO. 


GLEN RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


hoeing and weeding. The waste places 
should be mowed before the fruits of 
cockleburs growing there are formed, 


LADYBIRD 

Q. Today while not far from my 
compost pile I had the good fortune 
to witness one of the balances in 
nature of which you have written 9 
often. I beheld a cutworm writhing 
in agony. I picked it up and tott 
was attached a small black “bug”. 
My son and I watched this “bug” 
devour the cutworm. We used a mag- 
nifying glass and noted that the cut- 
worm soon shrank to nothing. I am 
enclosing this cutworm-eating insect 
under a piece of scotch tape. Can you 
tell me its name? 

Mrs. W. O., Pittsville, Wisconsin 

A. The little black “bug” which 
you enclosed in your letter is a larva 
of the ladybird. Both larvae and 
adult ladybirds feed on insects which 
are injurious to garden plants. 


RAW PEANUTS 
FOR EARTHWORMS 


Q. Do you recommend raw pea- 
nuts as food for earthworms? I have 
been using them instead of bread with 
very favorable results. 


Dr. C. B. S., Missoula, Montana. 


A. Raw peanuts may be used as 
a source of proteins by earthworms. 


New Size and 
Colored Covers for 
Organic Gardening. 


much improved, 


Beginning with the January issue of ORGANIC GARDENING, 
the size will be increased from 644” x 914” to 814” x 11”, the 
standard size of most garden magazines. The covers will be in 
brilliant four color renditions of flowers comparable to the best 
in this field. The number of pages will remain the same, thus 
giving an extra dividend of reading matter. Watch for the new, 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


They should be ground and fed in 
small amounts frequently rather than 
added to the culture in large amounts. 


LENTILS 


Q. What are lentils? 
C. K. N., Oceano, California. 


A. Lentils are legumes which have 
been cultivated since the Bronze Age 
and represent one of the oldest food 
plants known to man. They are native 
to the Mediterranean area and are 
grown in South Europe, North Africa, 
and Asia. They grow in light soils and 
require no special care. 


SHADY GROUND COVER 


Q. What plants may be used as a 
ground cover in places too shady for 
the shady-lawn grasses? 


A. G., Washington, D. C. . 

A. Excellent ground covers for 

shady places where lawn grasses do 

not thrive are Vinca minor (myrtle), 

pachysandra, Christmas rose, English 
vy, and violets. 


FERTILIZERS FOR FERNS 
AND RHODQDENDRONS 
Q. What is the best fertilizer to 
use for ferns, laurels, and rhododen- 
drons? 


Miss G. R., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


A. The best fertilizer for ferns and 
thododendrons is compost made from 
woody plant materials and leaves. 

lis compost is slightly acid and con- 
tams the humus and mineral elements 


WORMS 
THAT 


SQUIRM 


:- are the most active worms known. The bustling activ- 
ly of these vigorous plowmen is just what you need to 
‘omplete your organic program. Nature’s compost m 
pb the NPK formula which Nature intended for 
a worms THAT SQUIRM work for you—168 hours por 
— soil, your compost heap, or your garbage 


Write for literature and prices 


BIOS EARTHWORM HATCHERY 
1531 Broadway Boulder, Colorado 


EARTHWORMS 


NEXT YEAR’S garden depends on what you 
do Now. Get a culture of Earthworms to 
convert your weeds, garbage, and other or- 
ganic wastes into that precious plant food— 
Compost. 1500 of the special composting 
earthworms start a small compost—$15.00. 
A free sample of earthworm plant food with 
each $15.00 order. 


Free expert advice by Bernice Warner 


OHIO EARTHWORM FARM 


Dept. X-2 Worthington, Ohio 


By Creating a Constant Supply of Natural Humus 


HYBRID EARTHWORMS 
MAKE BETTER GARDENS 


For immediate use in compost and garden order 


EARTHWORMS & BASIC MIXTURE NOW 


Write for instructions and price list. Shipped prepaid. 


STOW EARTHWORM FARM 


Route 3 KENT, OHIO 


WORMS UNLIMITED 


TRADE MARK 
Our specialty is mature or near mature eartnworms! 
No waiting for eggs and baby worms to grow up! A 
shipment of worms, from us, will show a normal in- 
crease the first month! Write for full particulars... 


POLSON ENTERPRISES 


1108 Leland Ave., Chicago 40, It). 


ROMAC 
EARTHWORMS 


Write for Folder and Prices 
ROMAC EARTHWORM FARM 
Box 375 Ashland, Ohio 


Hybrid Earthworms 


EARTHWORM CULTURE (eggs, worms and cast- 
ings) builds and conditions soil, no other fertilizer 
needed, no hand-turning of compost. They multiply 
rapidly. DO NOT MIGRATE. Better health for 
plants and man. Send $1.50 for 100, $15.00 for 
1800. Additional savings on larger amounts. FREE 
information on request. Full instructions with 


each order. 
SUNSET ACRES, GOLD HILL, OREGON 


“SOILUTION? | 


the Earthworm 


GET the BEST! 


Descriptive Literature on Request. 


Colorade Earthworm Hatchery 
2134 Decatur St. Denver 11, Colorado 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


DRIED SEAWEED 


FROM THE COAST OF MAINE 


Our Seaweed is harvested, fresh 
from the rocks, dried, shredded 
and packed in bags to provide 
minerals from the sea tor the 
benefit of your soil. 

WRITE FOR PRICES TO 


Seacoast Products Co. 
EDGEWATER PARK, N. J. 


KILL MOLES 
With NASH Traps 


Save Your Soil 
Kill the moles that feed on earth- 


worms—eliminate use of poisons— 
em Nash Choker Loop Traps. 
7 U Safe—sure—can’t harm pets or 
—U.. WYfy children. $2.50 at your dealers, 
or postpaid. 


FREE 
New pamphlet ‘‘How to Kill Moles’’ tells you all about 
mole habits, how to locate main runways, illustrates 
trapping method. Sent free to Organic Gardeners. A 
postcard or letter will bring your ovpy. 


NASH MOLE TRAPS 238, South st.. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


COMPOST 
AS YOU WANT IT 


@ ..SCREENED 
@ ..SHREDDED 
..GROUND 
@ ..MIXED 


Rocks, trash sepa- 
rated. Grinds manure 
and tough organic 
(PATENTED) matter through roll- 
ing screens, wet or dry. Screens fine as 
wanted through perforated screens. 
compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Dept. B 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


A Buckwheat Hull 
RAULEHE 


Holds soil moisture, Smothers weeds, 
Eliminates need for cultivation. An 
easy to use, non-absorptive mulch—dark 
brown in color. Ideal on flower beds, 
lawns, gardens, etc. Convenicnt 50 Ib. 
bags. 200 lbs. (covers 260 sq. ft. 1 in. 
deep.) $5.00 — 500 lbs. $10.50 — 1000 “bs. $19.00 — 
2000 Ibs. $35.00 f.0.b. Cohocton. Order from aa or 
send for FREE folder. 


LARROWE MILLS, Inc. cone Ni. y. 


IRIS SPECIAL 


Make your own collection: 
Any 6 for $2.00; any 10 for $3.00; 
all 16 for $4.50 

ALICE HARDING—Immense canary yellow 
APRICOT—Soft golden apricot 
BLUE VELVET—Intense midnight blue 
CALIFORNIA GOLD—Large deep yellow 
CHEERIO—Fine bright red 
CLARA NOYES—Peach, copper and rose 
CORALIE—Crushed strawberry effect 
DESTINY—Fine deep mulberry 
EROS—Very fine salmon pink 
INDIAN HILLS—Smooth mulberry red 
JELLOWAY—Very large tall yellow 
REBELLION—Very large bronze red 
ROSARIO—Old rose and gold hlend 
SHAH JEHAN—Chestnut, purple and buff 
SNOW KING—Huge pure white 
VEINED BEAUTY—Cream veined bronze: 
FREE Iris and Perennial catalog on 


LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp Box 0-9 Spokane, Wah. 


GON QUALITY ROSES + BULBS 


and SHRUBS 
and BERRY PLANS 


Send for Complete Cotales 


NURSERY 


HILLSBORO, OREGON 


GLORIOUS CLIMBING BEAUTY- 


MATIS 


A sturdy climber—blooms profusely. Deli- 
cately flowered—ideal for trellis, fence, # 
wall. Plant several this fall! Write fe 
color folder showing 12 varieties clematis, 
6 other ornamental vines. 


JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 
Bex _Fairport, New Yort 


BULBS UNUSUAL 


Plant them now. Winter-hardy Gladiolus, 
Iris Susiana, Hardy Cycl Ost 
Ixiolirion, fragrant Tawny Muscari; a few 
out of many in our New Autumn Catalog, 
ready on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. D Moorestown, New Jersey 


Dwarf Fruit Trees 
8 Best varieties in dwarf apple and pear 


Grape Vines 


15 selected new and popular kinds 


Blueberries — Raspberries 
Imported Holland Bulbs | 


. Daffodil, tulip, crocus. Over 200 varieties. 


i lb list of 
Write today for our free fruit and bull 4 
items that we have selected as best for fi sort 
ing. Free planting arid cultural instructions 
each order. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 


548 W. Lake, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


required by plants which grow natu- 
rally in woodlands. Mountain laurel 
is a species of rhododendron which 
drops its leaves in the autumn. _ 


DRAINAGE FOR ROSES 

Q. Is it necessary to dig out the 
soil to a depth of two feet in preparing 
arose bed? 

N. H. N., Sioux City, Iowa. 

A. Roses can grow only in well- 
drained soil. In gravel or sandy soil, 
it may not be necessary to make a 
deep hole to insure drainage, but it 
is important, regardless of type of soil, 
to provide the rose plants with an 
abundant supply of humus. In clay 
foil, it may even be necessary to dig 
a drainage trench from the rose bed 
to a lower soil level. Roses are heavy 
feeders and must have lots of humus 
in the soil. 


COMPOST FOR BLUEBERRIES 
Q. Will you please advise me what 
materials may be used to make com- 
post for blueberry land? 
K. R. F., Farmington, N. H. 


A. Blueberries require an acid soil 
for normal growth and development. 
Compost for blueberries should be 
made of plant materials which should 
include up to 20 per cent sawdust and 
10 per cent oak (finely ground, if pos- 
sible) leaves with such other plant 
materials as may be available. In- 
stead of using soil in the compost heap, 
use acid peat. Omit lime or other 


alkaline soil amendments from the 
heap. 


TULIPS 


new exciting, blue-toned 
beauties—a tulip sensation. 
d petals, large flowers, high 
stiff stems. Special Money -Saving 
Offer.ORDER TODAY_Gvaranteed 
Sent Post Paid - 12 BULBS, *1. - 25 BULBS, $2. 
FREE! Big Fall Bulb List Sess 
Finest Varieties - Holland Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths - Plant this Fall! 


TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


ROUTE 3, P.O. BOX 310 (Since '98) SHERWOOD, OREGON 


BACTERIAL COMPOST 
ACTIVATOR 


B. C. A. contains 
{. Millions of Beneficial Bacteria 
2. Phosphate Rock 
3. Twenty-six necessary minerals 


This is the only compost activator con- 
taining all these features, as developed by 
Dr. G. H. Earp Thomas. Send today for 
free descriptive literature and full direc- 
tions for composting with B. C. A. 
5 lb. size _ $3.00 Prepaid 
West of Mississippi $3.50 

For approximately 2 tons of compost 

15 lb. size — $8.00 Prepaid 
West of the Mississippi $9.00 
For 6 tons of compost 


SPEED UP YOUR COMPOSTING WITH 


B. C. A. 


ORGANIC GARDENING CLUBS 
AND ENTHUSIASTS 


Wear this attrac- 
tive bronze button 
with green enamel 
border 13 / dia- 
meter. This is the 
official ORGANI- 
CULTURE emblem 
as designed by J. I. 
Rodale. $1.00 Pp. 


HANDY LIME SPREADER 


Device for spreading 
lime, phosphate rock, 
and bacterial activa- 
tors evenly and scien- 
tifically in the com- 
post heap. Prevents 
caking in one spot, 
flying in the air on 
windy days, and dirty- & 
ing clothes. $4.50 

Postpaid. West of 
Mississippi $5.00. 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS 
Dept. B 264 Canal St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


WHEAT GERM 


Natural Source of Vitamins B & E, 
organic minerals, protein, lecithin, 
amino acids. Vitamins B and E 
are necessary for Normal Nerves, 
Heart, Digestion, Energy. 2 Ibs. 
$1.00 prepaid anywhere in U. S. 
Write for Free Price List and Cir- 
culars. 
VEGETABLE PRODUCTS CO., 

Box 1204L, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SELECT 
Shelled Sunflower Seeds 


$1.85-Ib. $3.50-2 Ibs. $4.95 -3 Ibs, 


(Postpaid) 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


ORGANIC INDUSTRIES 


R. D. No. |, Dept. 0, West Leesport, Penna. 


Evergreen Lining-Out Stock 
TRANSPLANTS and SEEDLINGS 


Pine, Spruce, Fir, Canadian Hemlock, Arborvitaes, In va- 
riety. For growing Christmas trees. Windbreaks. Hedges. 
Forestry. Ornamentals. Prices low as 2c each on quantity 
orders. Write for price list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES, Dept. 0.G., Box 643, Johnstown, Penna. 


E-Z-GARDS 


PROTECT YOUR EVERGREENS, 

SHRUBBERY, FLOWERS AND LAWN 

Ornamental design adds to beauty of yard or garden. 
Self-Supporting—No Stakes or Posts! 

1 Easy to set up and just as easy to remove. 

| WRITE US FOR LITERATURE, PRICE AND NAME 


OF NEAREST DEALER. 


BROADWAY MACHINE & MANUFACTURING CO. 
SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 


Read.... 


Nature's System to Perfect Farming 
ALBERT ZOLOTOR, Agricultural Engineer 


“Thirty-five years of 
AMAZING 


successes in farming’ ‘ 


The easy, utterly simple system in diseaseless, pestless, 
prolific methods in farming, poultry, dairying, ete. Your 
chance to become independent in a business that is practi- 
cally costiess in operation. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 
Guaranteed or your money back anytime. 


ALBERT ASSOCIATES 
47 Love Lane Hartford, 5, Conn, 


Rates are 2le a word. Minimum 25 words, or $5.25. Payable in advance. Include name and address in word count. 
(Deduct 15% from total rates, for Help or Positions Wanted ads.) 


FLOWERS 


DOWN THE DAFFODIL PATH offers you 150 varieties 
of world’s finest Daffodils. Superior, Oregon grown bulbs 
at cheaper prices. Extras for orders sent at once. Mrs. 
EMELENE M. COLE, Coos Bay, Oregon. 


PANSY PLANTS Our compost grown Mastodon Jumbos 
excel in size, stockiness and root development. Exquisite 
color combinations and length of flowering season. $2.50 
per 100—$1.50 per 50 Prepaid. Cultural leaflet with 
order. LINDBERG’S NURSERY, Box 366, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


DELPHINIUM, Giant Pacific, Prizewinner at National and 
State Shows. Tuberous Begonias. Primroses. Plants and 
seed. Free catalogue. OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GAR- 
DENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 


PELARGONIUM CUTTINGS—12 different, ten ’48 intro- 
ductions, or eight *49, any lot $2 air mailed. All three 
$5. Package seed $1. PELARGONIUM FARM, Escondido 
2, Calif. 


FRAGRANT GINGER—Lei Flower of Old Hawaii— 
SHELL GINGER (Pink Porcelain), CREAM YELLOW 
GINGER (Exotic fragrance), CANTON GINGER (For 
preserving and candying). Rhizomes, each $2.00 postpaid. 
SPECIAL—WHITE GINGER, $1.00 each. TROPIC GAR- 
DENS. P. 0. Box 344, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


PRIMROSES, BARNHAVEN’S traditional Elizabethan 
forms, beautiful modern giants and miniatures, bold 
Himalayans, fragrant ‘‘Dusty Millers’’ from the Alps, and 
other famous hardy Primroses. Plants, seedlings, hand- 
pollinated seed. Write for unique, illustrated hand-book 
catalog. BARNHAVEN, Gresham, Oregon. 


Save 25% by ordering September deliveries when dividing 
Hemerocallis (day lilies). Choicest named, labeled varie- 
ties, Red. Pink, Purple. Pastel Shades and Bicolors. Com- 
post Grown. Free list. AMARYLLIS GARDENS, 15 
Screven Ave. Northeast, Box 0, Atlanta, Georgia. 


IRIS for the border, rockery and that shady spot. Send 
for catalogue listing all types of bearded, choice Japanese 
varieties, rare Reticulata and Juno species and lovely 
western natives. WALTER MARX, Boring, Ore. 


RED EMPEROR. Huge, bright red tulips, extremely 
early, blooming with your daffodils. One of the largest 
and showiest tulips grown. OUR SPECIAL PRICE 12 
for $1.10 postpaid. Write for 1949 hardy bulb catalog. 
FLORAVISTA, Route 3, Box 669-X, Olympia, Wash. 
AGAIN THIS FALL, the finest in Imported and Domestic 
Bulbs, at the lowest possible prices. Tulips, Daffodils, 
Hyacinths, Lilies, and many others. Send NOW for a) 
tiful colored catalog. LOUIS N. RAHR, Importer, 

S. Gist Street, West Allis 14, Wisconsin. 


Finest FRENCH, ORIENTAL & NOVELTY LILACS. Un- 
usually vigorous; all grown on their own roots. Specimens; 
rarities; special collections attractively priced. Free catalog 
lists 98 kinds. UPTON NURSERY, Dept. B, 
Spokane, Detroit 4, Mich. 


LILIES, Jan de Graaff’s cool chartreuse shades, delicate 
pastels, sultry colors, trumpets, Turks caps, uprights dra- 
matically illustrated in free hand-hook catalog of new 
hardy lily strains. BARNHAVEN, Gresham, Oregon. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—Offering “ROOTED cura 
10 for $5.00 insured, Postpaid. Strong, healthy, well ea 
lished. Over 65 varieties. FREE CATALOG. viIRGI 

LEE GARDENS, Dept. 0, Greensboro, Maryland, 


NURSERY STOCK 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES. Small- Fruits, 
Ornamentals, and General Nursery Stock. Write for ng 
Color Catalogue. CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSER 
Inc., Box 114, McMinnville, Tennessee. 
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BABY EVERGREENS — SEEDLINGS — TRANSPLANTS 
—SEEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids. All Northern- 
grown. Bulbs. Free Catalogue. GIRARD BROS, NURS- 
ERY, Geneva, Ohio. 

EVERGREEN—Khododendron Maxium, Kalmia, Canadian 
Hemlock, White Dogwood, Flame Azaleas, Red Cedar, and 
Maple. Seedlings 8’’ to 12’’—100 for $12, 1000—$80, 
2 to 4’—50 for $40.—100—$80. Rhododendron and Kalmia 
Clumps 2’ to 4’—500 per carload for $550. Cash with order 
F.0.B. Our.shipping point. ERNEST C. CAMPBELL, 
Rt. 5, Kingsport, Tenn. 

DWARF APPLE AND PEAR TREES, Holland bulbs, 
grapes vines berries, blueberries, cherry trees. Write for 


free fall list. MILLER NURSERIES, 548 W. Lake, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS ° 


FREE...SEND for FREE LIST of BOOKS on HEALTH, 
DIET, VEGETARIANISM, Nature Cure. We can also 
supply books on all subjects and in all languages. AMER- 
ICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, 117 West 48th Street, Dept. 
6, New York City, 19. 
BOOKS. “OUT-OF-PRINT. HARD-TO-FIND’’ Geneal- 
ogy experts. Can supply ANY BOOK, ANY. SUBJECT ob- 
ag BANKER BOOK CO., Dept. D., Sherman Oaks, 
if, 
in “Health through Common Sense with Foods and Facts,” 
Robert Bauer, a practicing Food Specialist and Physical 
Culturist gives us the benefit of his forty years experi- 
ence in curing human ills with organic foods. This big 
$x 6-420 page book is crammed with fresh, vital informa- 
tion you'll find nowhere else. $5.00 prepaid from ROBERT 
BAUER, 345 Paris Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
MILK GOATS give good tasting, healthy milk. Drink it 
raw. Their manure analyzes highest of all in value. GOAT 
NEWS, (12 issues $1) Richmond, 19, Virginia. 
GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE—That ‘“‘biggest little” 
publication that features EXCHANGE! You'll like this. 
Sample 10c. One year, $1.00 (Monthly). E. JOHNSON, 
Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


HYBRID MATURE EARTHWORMS: Soil reconditioning 
and fishing. 300—$2.00, 500—$3.00, 1,000—$5.00, 5,000 


“and over $4.50 per thousand, delivered. Instructions in- 


cluded. BREMER’S EARTHWORM HATCHERY, La 
Grange, Texas. 


“EARTHWORM NEWS”, “PROPAGATION and USE”, 
valuable p hlets GI s. California hybrids 
or mutants, large ‘‘Starter’’, $1.25; 400 Culture $2.50; 
Gallon 1,500, $8.50, Prepaid, promptly, live delivery. 15 
years’ working experience. Start right, with right kind- 
save time, money, labor, health. Informative circulars free. 
CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 


GARDEN SUCCESSFULLY WITH EARTHWORMS. 
WRITE now for FREE instructions and EXCITING 
OFFER. CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM, Dept. 0, 2514 
Fourth Street South, Arlington, Virginia (CH 4121) 


EARTHWORMS. Save on Fertilizer cost. Follow Nature's 
Way. For Soil Building and Better Composting. Write 
for descriptive folder. COOLVILLE EARTHWORM FARM, 
Coolville 2, Ohio. 


SELL EARTHWORMS for soil fertility and for profit. 
We ship under your name if desired. Particulars free. 
EARTHWORMS FARMS CO., 6220 Ridgeview Avenue, 
Baltimore 6, Maryland. 


Order EARTHWORMS NOW. Nature's fertilizer for build- 
ing good soil 100-$1, 250-$2.00, 500-$4.00. Free informa- 
tion and culture. EDMONDSON HATCHERY, 118 Mira- 
beau, Greenfield, Ohio. 


YOU WANT something to continually improve your soil? 
Get domesticated worms who work untiringly. Mrs. WM. 
J. GROTH, Chesterfield Worm Farm, Route 7, Richmord, 
Va. 


DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS to build your waste 
materials into organic rich soil. Call or write Mrs. L. 
JONES, (515 E. 76th, Seattle 5, Wash. 


GARDENERS, FISHERMEN. RAISE HYBRID EARTH- 
WORMS. 1,000 or less, $1.00 per 100. Shipment Prepaid. 
Our aim; Satisfied Customers. Complete Prices and Instruc- 
tions Free. KEYSTONE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 15 
North 30th St., Harrisburg, Penna. 


Read—"CRUDE BLACK MOLASSES’’, by Cyril Scott— 
The Natural ‘‘Wonder Food’’. Sufferers of arthritis, high 
blood pressure, weak heart, ulcers, varicose veins, growths, 
etc, will marvel at the results, One Dollar Postpaid. 
Molasses $1.25 Gal. Plus Postage for 14 lbs. CLINTON 
KEAGY, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 


GARDEN BOOKS—American and British. Ask to have 
your name placed on our mailing list. THE HORTICUL- 


TURAL BOOK SERVICE, 200 E. 


“MAKE YOUR OWN WINE” by Alex Appleyard; from 
flowers, vegetables, hard and soft fruits and many others. 


Over a hundred recipes. $1.50 postpaid. CLIN 
KEAGY, New Castle, Penna. roe il 


“MIRACLES OF MENTAL ACTION.” Amazing ‘facts of 
enormous personal value. Price $1.00. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION SERVICE, 
259 Houghton Ave., SE, New York City 61. 


CIDER VINEGAR—Nature’s Great Health promoter. A 
sure safe cure for over-weight, a variety of ailments and 
contributes to long life. A booklet highly valuable by 


Cyril Scott. One Dollar Postpai 
ostpaid. CLINTON KEAGY, 


BIRD HOUSES—FEEDERS 


nee WANT the cleverest, most scientifically designed 
- itd feeder you ever saw, order & Nature Craft Feeder 

t. Requires only fifteen minutes to assemble. ‘Trans- 
parent hopper provides all around, full vision feeding. Ab- 
‘olutely safe for all birds. Jiffy fill. Predator proof. Un- 
qalified guarantee. Postpaid $1.75. HH Wild Bird 


» Food contains only sunflower, hemp, white millet, peanut 


ae Filler, 3 lbs. $1.00. Suet Feeder Kit $1.50. 
Wren House Kit $1.25. Bluebird. 

-25. Ideal gifts for children nine years 5 
HILLSIDE HARBOR, Lafayette, New York. 7m 


GARDEN, EQUIPMENT 


eet. PLEASURE. Fulfillment of gardening dreams, 
turn with our incomparable weeding tools 
FREE. them that make you king on your plot of ground 

: Circular on tools and 8 page discussion of weeds 


ind weeding. Write KRAMER COMP 

ANY, 
Enumelaw, Washington. 


EARTHWORMS 
“HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM.” Life story of the 


author, “An Earthworm Turned Hi ” 
s Life,”” mailed free. 
wit OR. THOS. J. BARRETT, Dept. 24, Sun Valley, 


RED WIGGLERS hand picked—1000 $5.00, 3000 $14.00, 
5000 and over $4.50 per 1000. Canada add 50c per 1000. 
Prompt prepaid shipments payable in advance. LAMBERT 
WORM RANCH, 275! Poplar St., Memphis, Tenn. 


LaROY EARTHWORMS. Properly-bred; properly-fed; 
properly-raised. Rebuild worn-out soil. Write for price 
list and information. G. E. LaROY, Route No. 3, Decatur, 
Georgia. 


LOUISIANA EARTHWORM Farm Boxes 600 earthworms, 
capsules and castings $6.00. Also 300 of same $3.00. 
Payable in advance. Full directions included. Parcel 
Post Prepaid. W. L. NEIL, Star Route, Vai 
Arkansas. 


EARTHWORMS—Use that famous earthworm developed by 
the late Dr. Oliver. Herbert Clarence White, writer for 
Organic Gardening, swears by them. Write for folder. 
MIAMI VALLEY EARTHWORM FARM, 109 E. Beech- 
wood Ave., Dayton 5, Ohio. 


Famous SOILUTION Domesticated EARTHWORMS for 
soil building, fish bait and poultry tonic. Hand selected, 
500—$5.00, 200—$2.00. Complete instructions. NATURE’S 
SOIL BUILDERS, 1544 Spring Garden, Lakewood, 7, 
Ohio. 


ENGLISH MANURE WORMS: fast breeders, Convert 
green manure, garbage, etc. directly to Humus. No com- 
posting necessary. Free pamphlet tells story. 1000—$4.00, 
400—$2.00. PHILLIPS WORM FARM, Box 22, Bessemer, 
Alabama. 


EARTHWORMS 1000 for $8.00 Prepaid. PRICE EARTH- 
WORM HATCHERY, Box 348, Rt. 10, Tulsa, Okla. 


TURN YOUR COMPOST and fertilize your soil with 
“SOULE’S SELECTIVE SOILBUILDERS” 500 breeders 
$4.00, $7.00 per thousand prepaid. SOULE HATCHERY, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


PROPER ‘BALANCE MAKES PERFECT RESULTS. 
Write NOW for information and most unusual ‘ONCE A 
YEAR OFFER’. VIRGINIA EARTHWORM FARM, 
Cherry Hill, Route 4, Roanoke, Virginia. 


EARTHWORMS; domesticated hybrids for soil builders, 
fish bait or commercial propagation. Ask for free litera- 
ture. WILLIAMS HATCHERY, (121 N. W. Sist St., 
Miami 37, Florida. 


EARTHWORMS: Domesticated, soil reconditioners, ship- 
ping charges prepaid. Write for full particulars. Prices 
greatly reduced. Free culture instructions on request. 
COLORADO VALLEY WORM RANCH, La Grange, Texas. 


FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 


SPHAGNUM MOSS Large Bales, $2.50 bale burlapped. 
Orders of 5 or more shipped. Shipping charges not in- 
cluded. Mrs. MARY BARONE, 830 White Horse Pike, 
Elwood, New Jersey. 
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FOODS 
SWISS TYPE GOAT CHEESE Plain or with Caraway 
seed. Five pound bricks $6.00. Two pound bricks with 
Fennel—Coriander or Kumin seed $2.50. BRIAR HILLS 
DAIRIES, Chehalis, Wash. 


Bie-dynamic (organic grown) FLOUR and CEREAL Stone- 
ground, 5 lbs. $1.—plus postage. WALTER BUSCHMAN, 
Juniper Farm, R. D. 1, Chester, N. Y. 


Delicious Pure DATE HONEY COCONUT Confection. 
Uncooked! 2 lb. box $1.50 postpaid anywhere in U.S.A. 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT-DELIGHT, 1158 Glendale Bivd., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


STUART PECANS. New crop, large choice well filled 
nuts. Prepaid 10 pounds $4.90; 50 pounds $22.50. HEN- 
RIQUE’S NURSERIES, Route One, Pascagoula, Miss. 
CALIFORNIA VIRGIN OLIVE OIL, cold pressed, flavor- 
ful, unrefined. Gallon $4.95 express collect. Other Califor- 
nia natural foods. Request prices. S. H. JAFFE (C), 
Box 674, Lakeside, Calif. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GOLDEN HAMSTERS Raise our new “‘LIVE-GOID 
STRAIN” HAMSTERS. Written guarantee to buy th 
young, given with breeding stock purchased from us. FREE 
information and picture. THE HAYNER HAMSTERY, 
Dept. 27, West Salem, III. 


MELBOURNE VILLAGE invites investigation by young 
parents who prize these things: The family-centered actiyj- 
ties of productive homes; participation in the democratic 
groupe life of a carefully planned community; the health 
advantages of year-round sunshine, outdoor living and o- 
ganically grown fresh fruits and vegetables, plus systema- 
tic health education. Variety of new cash income oppor- 
tunities opening up with the reactivation, on a permanent 
basis, of the nearby Banana River Base. (Civil service 
employees take especial notice.) The Village is growing 
rapidly; now includes members from 24 states. Direct 
inquiries to AMERICAN HOMESTEADING FOUNDA. 
TION, Box 696, Melbourne, Florida. 


PEACHES—Tree ripened, selected, deliciously flavored, 
Specially canned with natural sugar to retain minerals and 
vitamins. Dollar quart, postpaid. Mrs. KOCH, (828 
Tremont, Allentown, Pa. 

MINERALS ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH. ‘‘Multi-Minerals’’ 
Tablets are concentrate of nine minerals for diet supple- 
ment. 1000 only $3.00. LEVITT PRODS., Box 718, 
Woodmere, L. I., N. Y. 

SESAME SEED—natural flavorful, easily digested food, 
rich in organic minerals. Delicious with fruit, honey, 
salads, baking. 1 lb. 65c, 5 lb. $2.50 postpaid. NATURAL 
ee PRODUCTS, 1513 Sheepshead Bay Rd., Brooklyn 
Y. 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. Merely 
hand. out these booklets to likely subscriber prospects of 
Organic Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permits us t 
trace source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal com- 
mission. See page 3! for complete story. 


WOULD you pay 3% first $350 made? Illustrated book 

“505 Odd, Successful Enterprises’’ free. Work home, 

Expect something odd. PACIFIC, Oceanside, Calif, 
REAL ESTATE 


UNUSUAL 10-rm. Ranch House, 50’ sq. around 2 
d patio; modern; 40 acres—2 assorted bearing 


HONEY (Primeval Flowers or Buckwheat) gathered where 
NO chemicals are used, also Clover Honey. These extracted 
honeys are the finest you ever tasted or money refunded. 
New Low Prices: 3 lbs. $1.25; (3 cans assorted $3.25); 
6 Ibs. cans $2.10; 12 Ibs. can (Gallon) $4.00; 60 Ibs. 
can $14.00. Comb Honey 1949 (Clover) 3 sections $2.50; 
6 sections $4.75. All prepaid 3d. zone against check, 
C.0.D. plus postage. SMITHTOWN BEE FARM, Turn- 
pike, Smithtown, N. Y. 

HONEY: Delicious Florida orange blossom, 24 lbs, postage 
paid $1.00. 10 Ibs. postage paid $3.75. NELSON L. 
WHEELER, St. Cloud, Florida. 


citrus, unsprayed, unfertilized; 2 organic muck, 7 culti- 
vated, 15 pasture. LUTHER HENRY, Ellenton, Florida. 
FOR RENT: 240 acre farm in north eastern Iowa, REA 
power, rolling land, most of it tillable. Gravel road, 
large brick house, adequate buildings. Hot and cold 
running’ water. Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church 
on edge of property. Grade school close by. Holstein 
dairy herd. Someone interested in and willing to work 
at soil building and conservation of the organic type 
preferred. E. R. WITHELL, D.C., Elkader, lowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


SUNFLOWER SEED PRODUCTS! Whole Seed—5 lbs. 
$2.50. Hulled Seed—3 Ibs. $3.25. Low-fat Flour—5 Ibs. 
$2.50. Oil—Pint $1.25. Quart $2.25. Gallon $6.75. ALL 
POSTPAID. FREE: Health Food ‘Literaturee WHOLE 
GRAINS, 0G-9, 2611 Jones, Chicago 47, Illinois. 


MONEY MAKING ACTIVITIES 

BE INDEPENDENT, Raise Golden Bear Hamsters. Beau- 
tiful, Friendly, Interesting. Breeding pair $3.00. In- 
structions. Start Now. ELLIS HOWE, 1117 So. 7 West, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

FREE BOOK ‘372 Unusual. Worldwide Businesses.’’ 
Australia, South America. $800 month reported. Work 
delightful enterprises home. Prepare for surprise! PUB- 
LISHERS-Z!, Carlsbad, Calif. 

IRISH WOOLENS 

TWEEDS feel good on chilly days; likewise warm blankets. 
Need new curtains? Gorgeous colors. ALL IRISH, all 
HANDWOVEN, imported by CAROL BROWN, Putney 20, 


STAMPS 
U. S. STAMPS for collectors—what do you need? Singles, 
plate number blocs, first day covers, albums and collector’s 
supplies. VERNON UPDEGROVE, Roosevelt, N. Y. 


PUREBRED Nubian Dairy GOATS for sale. HERBERT 
GERICKE, 2876 Arthur Kill Rd., Staten Island, 9, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CLOGGED and OVERFLOWING CESSPOOLS and Septic 
Tanks are a health menace. No need to employ expensive 
pumping methods, Simply apply 100 1b. drum of SUR- 
SOLVENT to reduce the solid content and clean the pores 
in the ground surrounding the cesspool, thereby allowing 
the proper leaching of the water. Write for descriptive 
literature and how to start fermentation in your cesspool 
or septic tank. ELECTRIC SEWER CLEANING COM- 
PANY, 294 Lincoln St., Allston 34, Mass. 


HAMSTERS $2.75 pair. Mice $3.50 dozen. Alligator $2.50. 
Chameleon 35c. Turtle 35c, Mealworms 50c hundred 
Hobby catalog 10c. Reptile List 5c. QUIVIRA SPECIAL- 
TIES, Topeka, Kansas. 


HELP WANTED 


WHICH GIRL, 20-27 age, pioneers spirit, would like to 
join young farmer in developing an organic farm in the 
North West. Letters with photo, which will be remitted, 
to Organic Gardening, BOX NO. Y W, ¢ /o Organic Gar- 
dening, Emmaus, Penna. 


THE ORGANIC TRADING POST 


If you wish to buy or sell organically-grown foods send advertising copy to Organic Gardening, Emmaus, ~ 
The purpose of the Trading Post is to bring together the buyer and seller of organically-grown food — 
Rates are 2ic a word. Minimum 25 words, or $5.25. Payable in advance. Include name and address in word cou 


ORGANIC GROWN FOOD furnished for LIFE for deed 
of 10 Acres with house in Calif. RICHARD ADLER, 
1516 2nd Ave., Los Angeles, 6, Calif. 


FOR YOUR HEALTH’S SAKE, eat organically grown 
vegetables. No poisonous sprays or artificial fertilizers 
used. ORGANIC FARM, 2876 Arthur Kill Rd., Staten 
Island, 9, N. Y. “ 


FOURTH YEAR for WALNUT ACRES home-processed, 
organic foodstuffs. Fresh, stoneground wheat, rye, corn, 
buckwheat flours and cereals; honey, jam. PAUL KEENE, 
Penns Creek, Penna. 


CAPE COD. CRANBERRIES. No artificial fertilizers or 
sprays used. 124 Ibs. $4.00; 25 Ibs. $7.75; plus parcel 
post. MILLSTREAM BERRY CO., 180 A Street, Lowell, 
Mass. 


ORGANIC FOOD PRODUCTS. Guaranteed. Produced 
without artificial fertilizers or poison sprays. Postage 
prepaid. Wheat: 20c Soybeans: 16c lb.; 
15 Ib. $1.50 (100 Ib. $4.00—Freight Collect). by 
Mississippi, add 5c per lb. for additional postage. JOH 
P. MOYER, Bally, Berks County, Pa. 


SUNFLOWER SEED 1949 Crop. Organically grown. oA 
rect from plant to you. 60 cents per puond postpaid = 
of the Mississippi. ROLLING KNOLLS, Barbara Drive, 
Vista, California. 


WANTED—Vegetables, fruits, grains—organically grown. 
Also meats for deep freeze. What can you sell—When— 
quantity—price? JOACHIM, Annapolis, Md. 


have 
WANTED: Organically grown vegetables and what 
you for our table, Write Mrs. ARTHUR A. — 
Penliyn, Pa. Will drive out for same within 40 m 
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The Trend is 


These Organic Gardening Booklets show you the Why and How 


1—THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTILIZ- 
ERS. What they think of the organic method. 
tains a transcript from a U. 8. Senate Hearing. 60c 


2—MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Compre- 
hensive List of Compostable Materials ag in 
the Home and in Industry. This book alp tically 
lists 85 substances that may be used to keep the soil 
fertile in Nature’s way. It defines the composition of 
each material and what each substance contributes in 
plant nutrients to the soil. 50c 


3—BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse Mat- 
schat. Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, ete. 60c 


4—ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Describes the weeeeis of annuals over 
perennials and vice-versa. “ 60c 


5.—HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by Fred 
McReady. Deals with inexpensive means for grow- 

+ ing plants in your house and under —_ in hot-beds 
and greenhouses. $1.00 

6—GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS by Garden Ex- 
perts. An encyclopedia on all phases of gardening. $1.00 


wert WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert Heward, 
LE.,M.A. A magnificent summary of the organic 

4 for those who desire to change from ordinary 

to home-made organic fertilizer. 80c 
§8.—SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. How to start seed- 
to prepare the garden. $1.00 


9.—VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger W. 
Smith, How to grow 40 vegetables in the organic 
manner—for medium northern climate. 


MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by Robert 
0. Barlow. Many facts about herb gardening and 
usage in several lands. $1.00 


1L—THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. I. Rodale. 
Practical hints, unusual data on fruit growing. 50c 


12.—LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich Meyer. 
For every gardener and lover of plants. ‘ 43e 


aegeerewes SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by J. 
tich food. 50c 


4.—WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by 
weeds 


Pfeiffer. Discusses hundreds of 
farm, orchard and garden. 
15.—SHRUBS AND TREES by Py Hulse Matschat. 
pe design, borders back; street 


trees, flowering trees, fruit wn evergreens, ete. 60c 


16.—HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse Mat- 
schat. Here are all the facts and underlying principles 
to make any garden a success. Illustrated. . 


1.—PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Whether you buy or build... 1 or 
start from the ground up, this book will help you 
develop a beautiful setting for your home. . 65c 


18.—HOUSE PLANTS—How Te Grow Them by P. T. 
Barnes. A complete guide for 
vigorous plants in the house. . 

19.—TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by John 
C. Gifford. A delightful book. Includes the lime. 
coconut, guava, avocado and mango. . . $1.00 


2.—WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce the natural 
settings of lovely, wild flowers in your garden. $1.00 


35 


21.—GARDENING FUR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. 
Originally published in 1874. Reveals many profitable 


secrets for present-day gardeners. ° © $1.00 


22.—QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAKING 
by Maye E. Bruce. New ideas for producing compost 
WITH OR WITHOUT animal manure. . $1.00 


23.—TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith An inspiring 
book on trees yielding crops as animal food. . T5¢ 


24.—EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE — AND WATER 
GARDEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful instruc- 
tor for the nature-lover and fisherman. 


25.—THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOLD 
THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS by Charles 
the most 


26.—OUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM by George 8. 
Oliver. Deals with the importance of the earth- 
ing. Truly a friend to man. $1.00 


27.—ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard Head- 
strom. Animals and insects that are friends and 
foes to the garden. 35e 


28.—LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. Interest- 
ing reading about plant breeding and the 
contributions of this great horticultural pioneer. 


ee AND ANSWERS ON COM 
J. Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. 
-making. 


30.—COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by J. 1 
Rodale. The only book of its kind ever published. 35¢ 


31.—SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. L Rodale. Ex- 
la les for avoiding stubborn 


RF 


32.—NATURAL BREAD edited by J. L. Rodale. Discusses 
health-giving values of breads and cereals 

organically-produced stone-ground grains. 35e 

the 


33.—DEBATES IN HOUSE OF with 
advisability of forming a Royal Comm 
on the Sir Albert Howard 


35.—FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE by a Meyer. 
Fects about the common plants of the 


GARDEN NOTEBOOK Alfred 
Johnson. Proper methods 
of gardening. ‘ $1. 


37.—THE GLADIOLUS BOOK by William M. Joki. All 
about the gladiolus and its culture. ° Pt 1.00 


38.—THE BERRY BOOK by M. B. Cummings, PhD. If 
you grow. or intend to grow. berries, this book is 
worthy of your attention. 


39.—FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. William H. Eyster. 
This calendar tells what to plant and when to do it. 
Assures a blooming, beautiful garden all year. $1.00 


40.—THE VEGETABLE by Dr. William H. 
Eyster. Climate maps extensive tables enhance 
paration, sowing, and harvesting. . $1.00 


41.—THE ORGANIC —— ON THE FARM by J. L. 
Rodale. Large-scale composting; odorless, laborless 
chieken-house ; field crops and $1.06 


Send your order direct to ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
Canada and Foreign add 10% for Shipping Charges 
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Giant Golden Trumpet 


DAFFODILS 


Huge, long-stemmed beauties; 
will bloom yeor ofter year, 
adding sunny color to your 
garden! 
FREE! 10 DUTCH BLUE 
WEDGEWOOD IRIS— 
tall-stemmed, orchid-like flowers — 
with each 25 Daffodil Bulb order! 


Plant in front of Daffodils for o 
symphony of blue and gold. 


Graceful Dutch 


HYACINTHS 


"A profusion of lovely shades 


Not tiny bulblets; they av- 
erage 3” in circumference! 
Will continue to increase in 
size and quantity; bloom 
for years into large, long- 
stemmed Tulips of breath- 
taking beauty! Order these 
choice bulbs in a glorious 
— Mixture now—for planting this Fall! 


50 SPRING-FLOWERING IM. 
PORTED DUTCH CROCUS BULBS 


in exotic color mixture — with 


108 Tulip Bulb order! 
> 4 — especially effective in bor- 
>» ders or beds! 
Glorious Gold and Blue 12 DUTCH Wooo HYA 
m 
> = Spring-Flowering Combination! FREE! CINTHS (SCHLA)—pink, blve ond 
—with each 15 Dutch Hyecinth Bulb order! 
DAFFODILS & NARCISSUS planting in clusters or borders. 
Glowing shades of gold 
oa 
and yellows; for borders, Giant RED EMPEROR TULPS 
rockeries, etc. Will multiply Hollond’s supreme achieve- 
es Ne, in ground; bloom profusely ment; spectacular Darwins of 
year after tremendous size; offen 9” 
IMPORTED across when open! Tall, sturdy, 
> FREF! GRAPE brilliant scarlet — the crown 
WYACINTHS- jewels of your garden! 


2 SNOWDROPS — daz- 
® zling white, star- 


each 160 Beffedil and Narcissus Bulb order! Plant in 
shaped flowers—the first heralds of Spring—with eect 
of fer lovely end 18 Red Emperor Tulip Bulb order! 


J pect 
Any two $2.69 vier 
GARDEN SPECIAL! Shipped postpaid 


add 5%. Send check, money order or 0.0. 


All of above 5 offers totaling CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


400 U,S.-DUTCH BULB cone. 


Compare and be convinced! This is a 
$16.00 save $7.00! 


deliciously fregrent; “Heavenly shade — with FREE! 


a 
a . fer a gorgeous garden! 
| 


